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The Queen’s New Summer-house. 

ueen Alexandra has just purchased, in 
~< conjunction with the Dowager Em- 
press of Russia, a most delightful country 
house at Hvidvere, four miles from Copen- 
hagen. Here our Queen will spend her 
usual holiday in the company of her much- 
loved sister, the Dowager Empress, about 
whom so many ill-natured stories were 
spread concerning her complicity in the 
recent troubles in Russia. 


Lafayette 
LADY GWENDOLEN GUINNESS 


Who married the eldest son of Baron Iveagh in 
1903, is a daughter of the Earl of Onslow 


Princess Victoria’s Welsh Rarebits. 
[ see that, according to an American 
paper, Princess Victoria is “noted in 
the royal circle as being the best-known 
concocter of a Welsh rarebit, and that his 
Majesty King Edward invariably has this 
delicacy made by his daughter’s hands 
whenever he desires it for supper.” 


The Royal Pages. : 
“The position as a page to their majesties 
is an appointment much coveted. 
The salary amounts to £230 per annum. 
The duties are very limited. Nominally 
the pages attend at court every month by 
pairs; but what actually happens is that 
they never reside at court at all, and their 
attendance is confined simply to presenting 
themselves at any leveés, drawing-rooms, 
state balls and concerts, or royal marriages 
which happen to occur during the months 
when their names are down for duty. The 
uniform is rich, handsome, and becoming 
—a scarlet cloak of antique cut, trimmed 
with gold lace, a white waiscoat and jabot, 
white kerseymere breeches, white silk stock- 
ings, and black shoes adorned with paste 
buckles. 


Engagements. 

75 mong the new interesting engagements 
is. that of Lord Ninon Crichton- 

Stuart, the brother of Lord Bute, and Miss 

Ismay Preston, daughter of Lord Gorman- 

ston. The wedding may be expected to 

take place in June next. 


Americans in Town. 
Orce more we are beginning to meet 
Americans on every side. The time 
spent on this side of the pond is increasing 
each year, and London will very soon 
possess an American colony almost as 
large as that of Paris. One American 
lady who is always with us is Lady 
Naylor-Leyland, who entertains largely 
and is one of the most delightful persona- 
lities in London. Lady Naylor-Leyland 
is once more at her house at Albert Gate 
for the Welsh Industries Exhibition, which 
takes place this year on May 3 and 4. 


Wes 
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SIR J. CLIFTON 


The name of the well-known ‘‘ Tramway King” is very much to the front just now 

in connection with last week's inauguration of the tramway extension to Kingston. 

Sir Clifton narrowly escaped being killed by one of his own cars on that occasion. 
His foot was severely injured. but happily he is nearing recovery 
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Restaurant Suppers. 
omeone is actually crying out against 
one of the most absurd features of our 
licensing laws. If he succeeds in amending 
the statute he will deserve a statue. 


A crushing exit from a play, 
A creeping journey in a cab, 
A little cup of consommé 
Just rescued from a garcon’s grab. 


A sip of something none too prime, 
A half-a-dozen hurried bites, 

A nerve-destroying cry of ‘ Time!” 
A quick extinction of the lights. 


We Britons like to see ourselves 
As men to love of freedom wed, 
And yet the hour of half-past twelve’s 
The hour when we are sent to bed! 


The New Lord Chamberlain. 
Tord Althorp, the new Lord Cham- 


berlain, who represented King Ed- 
ward at 
the Kine of 
Denmark's 
funeral, is 

| much better 
known to 

| fame as 
Mr. . Bobbie 
Spencer, the 
Brummel of 
the House of 
Commons, 
who has the 
credit of 
having in- 
troduced the 
high collars: 
which were 
so long in 
fashion with 
the gilded 
youth. Lord 
Althorp — is 
genial and 
witty, one 
of the most 
popular of 
men. He is 
heir to his 
half-brother, 
Lord Spen- 
cer, and was 
married 
some years 
ago toa 
daughter of 
the late Lord 
Revelstoke ; 
he has a fa- 
mily of five 
He is well 
qualified for 
his new po- 
sition, being 
looked upon 
as quite an 
authority om 
matters of 
ceremonial 
and state: 
pageantry. 


Shas tg 55 LAAN 
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AN ENGLISH PRINCESS WHO WILL 
BECOME QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 


Princess Marie, the eldest daughter of the 
late Duke of Edinburgh. She is seen wearing 
Roumanian national costume ¥ 


A Government Appointment. 

here is a certain humour in Russian 

methods of government after all. 

I have just heard of the treatment accorded 
to a merchant who had publicly objected 
to the manner in which the officials and 
doctors were stamping out cholera in one 
of the towns. He circulated reports that 
the physicians were burying patients alive, 
and endeavoured to influence the people 
against them. The governor-general of 
the province caused the merchant to be 
arrested, and after an examination was 
convinced that the charge against him was 
true. 


Sf I am going to give you a Government 

appointment,” said the governor- 
general, ‘‘as a reward for what we regard 
as your public spirit.” 

“A Government appointment?” said 
the man delighted. 

“Yes. I appoint you a nurse on the 
floating cholera hospital in the river. 
There you will haye an opportunity to 
see whether there is cholera or not, and 
also to observe whether any persons are 
being buried alive.” 

The man. was sent therefore to take 
care of cholera patients. It is unnecessary 
to say that he was not completely satisfied 
with his UT Nees 


To Millionaires, 

illionaires of artistic tastes are likely 
to have a unique opportunity offered 
to them in May, when Lady Crawford’s 
beautiful villa at Fiesole is to be put up 
for sale at Christie’s. It is surrounded by 
seventy-six acres of grounds, with beautiful 
old-world gardens and a private chapel. 
i addition to this the house contains a 
splendid collection of antique furniture, 
most of it authentic old Italian work, 
specimens of which could be picked up in 
Florence for comparatively trifling sums a 
few years ago. The Villa Palimeri is 
especially interesting to English people 
from the fact that the late Queen Victoria 
stayed there two seasons. It is situated 
on the old road to Fiesole and commands 

a beautiful view of Florence. 


ce) 


THREE 
BEAUTIFUL 
IROYAIL 
SISTERS. 


PRINCESS BEATRICE OF SAXE-COBURG 


A Horror of Figures. 
Whe is the judge who abhors figures 
and was peacefully dozing on the 
bench when counsel addressing him made 
some reference to an account (meaning a 
narrative) given by somebody ? ‘‘ Eh, what 
is that?” asked the judge, starting from 
his slumbers. ‘I didn’t know we were to 
have any figures. I[ shall refer this case.” 


Bassano. 


THE HON. ERIC UPTON 


The son and heir of Lord Templetown, who 
comes of age to-mo: row (Thursday) 
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ii GRAND DUCHESS CYRIL OF RUSSIA 


j One of the best amateur piano-players in the 
/ world. The grand duchess is also an excellent 
golf player 


Why Trepoff Resigned. 


aif here is a Jegend of the Russian terror 

which explains at once why 
Trepoff resigned and how extensively the 
camera can be madetolie. Thestory goes 
that Trepoff went to the theatre one night 
when a cinematograph ‘supplied part of 
the- entertainment. _Revolutionists had 
tampered with the film, however, and the 
instrument ground out moving pictures 
which led-up dramatically from a meeting 
of conspirators to the murder of the re- 
doubtable general himself after the manner 
of the late M. de Plehve. “The whole thing 
was so realistically done that Trepoff was 
terrified and at once resigned.. The revo- 
lutionists must have gone to an enormous 
amount of trouble to fake the photographs, 
but given time and opportunity the thing 
was easy enough to do in the earlier stages. 
The difficulty Was in substituting the 
“faked” films. for the regular ones on the 
machines ; but that, too, was so clever rly 
managed that the perpetrators of the trick 
have never been discovered. 


Dyspeptic Philosophy. 

N ost of us have promises to mend. 

= Let us hope that Heaven is a place 
where the suburbs are not in the hands of 
real-estate speculators. 

Men wouldn't flatter-if women didn’t 
flirt. 

The fellow who casts slurs 
throws a boomerang. 

Some men fall in 
on their feet again. 

Ignorance ts bliss only when it is wise 
enough to recognise its own blissfulness. 

The mistakes of other people are 
always more or less amusing to us. 

The under dog generally gets our 
sympathy in spite of the fact that he often 
deserves all whe gets. 

A man is never too old to learn, but he 
is sometimes too young. 

Even a “good fellow 

Good resolutions, concludes The 
York Times, don’t always make good. 


generally 


love and never get 


* may reform. 
New 
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The Tatler 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES; 


London, March Seventh, 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : '' Sphere, London." 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands, 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLISH.—Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class family. 


A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
Garage. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix." 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. 


[LF RACOMBE.— Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths, Garage. 


The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 


JERSEY, —Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. 
High-class cuisine, with most 


Island. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour, 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 
quarters for hunting men. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamington. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington.” 


Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 


LONDON.— Royal Palace Hotel. } 
Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 


Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. 
suites with private bathroom. 


OWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements. Terms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. Special week-end 
tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons —Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, £2 tos., including 
ve class railway fare and full board. Special winter terms for lengthened stay. For Tariff apply 
Manager. 


ATLOCK BATH.—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'' Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 


Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated, En 
pension, Table d’Hote. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough."’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GS OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


GOUTHPORT.— Prince of Wales’ Hotel. ‘‘The best.” Excellent cooking. Terms moderate 
(inclusive week ends). Best Headquarters for Golfers. "Phone 15. Tel. ‘‘ Prince, Southport.” 
Hy. GascoiGNe, Manager. 


'TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 


hour from London, Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and bes‘. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge ro/- per day, 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Booklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


dpa RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
art of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should theretore 
e taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIA 2 ; 
1AL TH EATRE. ay EVENING at 8.15, Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 


BRIGADIER GERARD. 
By ArTHUR CoNAN DoyLe. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.20. 


RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. EVERY EVENING at 8,15, 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES' Production, a New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled, 


THE LITTLE CHERUB. 
Book by Owen Hay. Music by lvAN CaryLy. Lyrics by AprIAN Ross. 
Matinee, every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


[:-ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


(OO) le] S E U M CHARING CROSS. THRICE DAILY, 
5 


At 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 

S'NERO, FLORENCE ST. JOHN & Co., EUGENE STRATTON, MABEL LOVE, 
M. R. MORAND, MADGE TEMPLE, Mr. RICHARD GREEN, Mrs. BROWN POTTER, 
MILLIE HYLTON, ‘‘LA MASCOTTE," &c. 

Prices, from 6d. to 2 Guineas. 


MPIRE THEATRE. 
A Grand Spectacular Ballet. 


Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


“CINDERELLA.” 


QUEEN’S HALL, MARCH 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th. 

MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY at 3. 
First Appearance. 
REATORE AND HIS BAND. 
FROM AMERICA. 
MADAME BARILI, Soprano Soloist. 
SPECIAL FEATURE NUMBERS EVERY CONCERT, 
MONDAY ‘‘ MIGNON," “LUCIA,” ‘‘SEXTETTE," and ‘‘CARMEN."” 

Tickets 5s., 3s., 2s., and 1s. of usual Agents, and N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


EVENINGS ar 8, 


New Edition (17th). Cloth, 1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. Of all Booksellers, or post free from Publishers. 


THe DIETERIC: CURE ©F OBESITY 


(‘“Foops FoR THE Far"). 
WITH A CHAPTER ON GOUT AND ITS DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 
Evils of Corpulency, Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, such as Weal 


Diet the only safe and permanent cure at any age. Quack medicines to reduc« 
Evils of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. Food in its relation to 


ConTENTS: 
Heart, Gout, &c. 
weight dangerous and useless. 
Work, Exercise, &c. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


BOOKS SRECEIME DD?" BYa." HE} WA LE Ri? 
Publishers ave requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Tue Mrininc YEAR Book, 1906. 15s. net. (The Financial Times.) 
BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT. By Rafael Sabatini, 6s. (Nash.) 
Sweet Mistress ANNE. By David Ventors. 6s. (Drane.) 

THE TRANSVAAL (CHINESE) LABOUR PROBLEM. By A. E. Munro, M.D. 
With THE Cossacks. By Francis McCullagh, 7s. 6d. net. (Nash.) 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD: a Pastoral in Two Acts. By M. Hewlett. 


2s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


2s. 6d. net. (Dvane.) 


1s. 6d., or in clot. 


‘©One of the Books of the Season.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


DTHE COUNTRY HOUSE “PARTY. | 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SEcoND EDITION, 
Hopper & STOUGHTON. PricE Six SHILLINGS, 


‘«There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories of this 
fascinating volume.''—-77uth. {Reike 

‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 
tears.'’—Evening Standard. 

‘««The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 
of something new and varied will do well not to miss.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. 

«Rich in ideas.""—A cademy. 

‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.’’—Standard. hae : 

«Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.""—The Times, 

‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
for her contribution to it.''"—IJ//ustrated London News. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE TATLER” 


AT HOME, 
Twelve months - - : - - £1 8s, 2d, 
Six months - - - - - 14s, 1d, 
Three months - - - - - gs. id. 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months - - - - - £1198. od. 
Six months - - - - 19s. 6d, 
Three months - - - : gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 


the mails. 
THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 


Post Office, 1903. i 
Sabsesations must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 


in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of '‘ THe TATLER, 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 


Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
ne EEE 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of in 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together wi 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs, It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention he 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who the 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph tt : 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


time, irrespective of the departure of 
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POSTPONED 


A Gallantee Show 
in London 


What promised to be one 
of the social attractions of 
London for the next few 
weeks was due to begin 
to-night (Wednesday) at 
the New Gallery, Regent 
Street. It was the new 
gallantee show brought over 
bodily from Paris, and all 
who remember the famous 
shows at the Chat Noir 
would have flocked to see 
the figures in silhouette fret 
their little hour at the Inter- 
national Exhibition. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for some 
reason or other the show 
has been postponed until 
further notice. The illus- 
trations on this page will 
show the curious effect of 
the silhouettes as thrown 
upon a screen 


TREES RAT EER: 


LONDON SENSATION. 


Mr. Lewis Waller’s 
“Brigadier Gerard” 


Saturday night was dis- 
tinguished by the produc- 
tion of Sir A. Conan Doyle's 
long - awaited romantic 
comedy, Brigadier Gerard. 
Mr. Lewis Waller makes 
the best of a part which 
only he can play. The 
brigadier is a true Gascon, 
and Mr. Waller is quite 
happy in- the character. 
He is ably assisted by Miss 
Evelyn Millard and Mr. 
A. E. George, Mr. Edward 
O'Neill, Mr. J. H. Irvine, 
Mr. Eric Scott, Mr. Shiel 
Barry, Mr. Frank Coch- 
rane, and Mr. John Byron. 
Judging by Saturday's per- 
formance Mr. Waller may 
be able to work up the 
play into a great popular 
success 


A FESTIVAL OF THE DRUIDS—ONE OF THE MOST INGENIOUS SHADOW PICTURES 


From small shadows the figures in a gallantee show are enlarged to half life size. After their turn is over they become smaller again and finally vanish 
from the screen 


oe 


4 


| Teer 


A HOLY PROCESSION IN SILHOUETTE JULIUS CAESAR IN TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION 
This shadow picture when thrown on the screen is perfect alike in detail, Into this picture some fine colour effects are introduced, the whole giving 
grouping, and colour a beautiful effect 


Exclusive photographs by Hoisoll 
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IR RESPONSIBILITIES. 


By FLANEUR 


T is stated that four L.C.C. steamboats 
will be at the boat race on April 7. 
We are not told on what day they 
will start. 


The Isis says that The Eton College 
Chronicle is being edited by a prodigy 
named Knox, who, if the printers are 
short of copy, can at once sit down and 
turn out a poem in Greek or English on 
any subject or at any length that may be 
required. I expect that chronicle is Knox 
et preeterea nihil. 


A discussion was going on in a Bohe- 
mian club, ‘ Well,” said one of the dis- 
putants, “speaking purely as a journalist 

” He was not allowed to procee I. 


Many people besides myself have noticed 
lately how distracting has been the cough- 
ing at the theatre. One 
is, therefore, glad to note 
the forthcoming produc- 
tion of a historical drama 
entitled “ The Taking of 
the Pastille.”’ 


The other day I heard 
one lady recommending 


her dentist to another. 
‘He is so clever,” she 
exclaimed with enthu- 


siasm, ‘‘and he spares no 
pains.” I do not know 
whether the other acted 
upon the recommenda- 


tion. I should not have 
done so. 
The publication of 


“The Odes of the Shi- 
King” is announced. 
To prevent disappoint- 
ment I may say that this 
is a translation from the 
Chinese and has nothing 
to do with Leopold of 
the Belgians. 


At a meeting of the 
Kent County Council 
last week the chairman 
pathetically announced 
the death of one of the 
members, who at once 
rose and denied the 
allegation. The council 
after some deliberation 
decided in favour of the 
latter. 


—— 
Cory 


It was appropriate 
that the picket question 
should be the subject of an 
action brought by Ward 
and Lock. The case was 
carried through without 
a jarring note owing to 
the presence of Mr. 
Church Bliss, one of the 
counsel engaged. 


matter ? 


Miss Annie Russell’s contract with her 


American manager provides for her ap- 
pearing in London in at least one new 
play every year. 
The deeds are all indented, 
And this is how we plan ’em ; 
New plays shall be presented 
Per Annie once per annum. 


Efforts are being made, it is said, to 
make the automobile a thing of beauty. 


That motors are ugly and even grotesque 
Is a matter of common complaint, 
But they're going in future to be pic- 
turesque 
With upholstery, gilding, and paint. 


Oh, motorists ! we shall rejoice if you try 
With some beauty your cars to endow. 
It is certainly time to appeal to the eye— 

You've appealed to the nose up to now. 
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PTOMAINE POISONING 


Vicar’s Daughter: Well, Mrs. Gubbins, | hear your little girl is ill. 


Mrs. Gubbins : Oh, miss, the doctor says as ‘ow she's got toe-nail poisoning, which 
seems queer as all the pain is in 'er stummick 
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The child, who has heard peopie say 
pleasant things 
Of her constantly-busied papa, 
Drops the dolly to which she so forcefully 
clings 
And _ inquires, 
mamma ?” 


“What is Mammon, 


Mamma heaves a couple of rather deep 
sighs 
As she feels the words fall on her ear, 
And then in a tone that is tearful replies, 
“Tis the great L. S. D:—ity, dear.” 


Reading a New York paper I came 
across. the following blend of rugged 
English and tender sympathy :— 

For the third time in five weeks a suicide by gas has 
been reported to the coroner's office from the ramshackle 
lodging-house at the Bowery and Bleecker Street. 
Yesterday the slip read :— 

“The man who alternates as night clerk and day clerk 
at the house in question, when asked for information, 
made this answer :— 

“*Say! Does this joint look 
like the Morgue? If I catch 
another {guy trying to shuffle the 
mortal coil, as they say in this 
shack, I'll wallop the life out of 
him for fair. He won't need no 
gas. I never heard of such gall. 
This bloke comesin last night, pays 
a quarter for a room, and uses a 
dollar’s worth of gas. At this rate 
we'll soon be on the blink with 
gas a dollar a thousand. 

**«But say, young fellow, just 
take it from me; the next one that 
takes gas won't get it here, we're 
going back to lamps.’” 


The statement that a 
letter had been discovered 
in Oxford which proved 
Swift and “Stella” to 
have been man and wile 
has been promptly con- 
tradicted. The report 
was swift, but the denial 
was sure. 


From Ohio comes the 
news of the marriage of 
a centenarian couple. 
Any attempt to compete 
with the United States is 
now considered hopeless. 


According to all ac- 
counts the new Labour 
M.P.’s are proving them- 
selves capital speakers. 
As far as I can gather 
they hit the golden mean 
between the platform 
oratory of the ordinary 
politician and the chloro- 
form oratory of the 
average parson. 


Mr. Cautley, an ex- 
M.P., has had to apolo- 
gise and pay £100 to 
Mr. Levy, M.P., for libel- 
ling him during the 
General Election. The 
levy has been paid and 
the apology was ex- 
pressed in courtly Jan- 
guage. 


What is the 
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Brigadier Gerard: Saturday Night’s Play. 


Brigadier Gerard. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle admitted the other 

day that his experiences of drama- 
tists was not a big one; in fact, he went 
on to say that it was a very small one, as 
Brigadier Gerard, the new play which was 
produced last Saturday by Mr. Lewis 
Waller at the Imperial Theatre and to 
which further reference is made elsewhere, 
was the first whole-evening play for which 
he was entirely responsible. Sir A. Conan 
Doyle also said that Saturday’s play was 
not taken from his own published stories 
concerning the adventures of Brigadier 
Gerard, but notwithstanding this declara- 
tion, as Talleyrand is a character in the 
piece it is not uninteresting to see 
below a reproduction of one of Mr. W. B. 
Wollen’s drawings reproduced from The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, published by 
George Newnes, Ltd. Here we have the 
brigadier to the life. 


Financial Item. 
uy Were you a bull or a bear?” asked an 
acquaintance. 
“Neither. I was an ass.” 


The Latest Fad. 
Fass come and go. Now we may be 
Christian Scientists ; to-morrow the 
Eustace Miles dietary may govern us; next 
day still we may have returned to a 
dietary of raw beef. To-day, however, it 
is good form to go in for “ Reichism ’’—to 
fall at the feet of Dr. Reich, who is lectur- 
ing on all subjects under the sun under the 
title of ‘ Platonic Lectures.” 


D: Reich holds forth at Claridge’s Hotel 

before audiences composed of the 
best-known leaders of society. You are 
really out of the “movement” if you 
confess to not knowing Dr. Reich or show 


any ignorance of the subjects of his discourses—Man, Woman, 
the Child, the State, Love, and Immortality. 


taken the place of appen- 
dicitis as a topic of con- 
versation at dinner. 


Boy-and-Girl Dances. 
“| his season there promises 
to be a larger number 
than ever of the gatherings 
quaintly called ‘ boy-and- 
girl” dances. Mothers are 
very prone to-them, and the 
other day I attended one 
such assembly in which the 
only person claiming the 
title, ‘ girl,” was the charm- 
ing daughter of the house; 
the rest of the party were 
eligible young men and | 
young married women. 


Determined Mothers. 
()re thing, however, is 


certain this season 
—mothers are making a 


determined attack upon the 
young married woman. No 
longer is she to attract the 
eligible man who, fluttering 
around her like a butter- 
fly, casts no eye of longing 
upon the young daughter 
of the house whose coming 
out is made the occasion 
for fascinaton. How the 
mothers propose to carry on 
the warfare I have not heard. 


Dower Street Studios 


MISS EVELYN MILLARD 


Who appeared with such success as the Com- 
tesse de Roquelaure in the new play by Sir 
A. Conan Doyle, ‘‘ Brigadier Gerard” 


* Reichism ” has 


A 


“BRIGADIER GERARD” 


PICTURE 


Talleyrand, Brigadier Gerard, and Colonel Lasalle discussing the adventure of the 
brigadier when ‘the helped Napoleon” to slay the brothers of Ajaccio 


Domestic Publicity. 


H ave you eyer noticed how the Ameri- 

can woman hates privacy? IJtisa 
consequence of her surroundings. There 
is a sort of doorless domestic publicity in 
the American home. Dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, library, hall, boudoir, all practi- 
cally open: into one another without a 
protecting door. ‘The little téte-d-téte we 
love on this side the water is impossible. 
Guests must do their gossiping in full 
view and practically within hearing of 
everybody. Even the lovemaking — at 
home—has to be done under the eyes of 
the household, from paterfamilias to the 
negro servant. The very feelings grow 
accustomed to showing themselves naked 
and not ashamed. 


4#10,000 a Year Lost. 


To marry again and lose £10,000 a year 

seems rather a trying proceeding. 
This will be the experience of Lady Maple 
when she marries Mr. Montague Ballard. 
Sir John Blundell Maple when he died 
left his widow the sum of £10,000 with an 
annuity of £20,000, the proviso being that 
if she married half of the annuity was to 
go to her daughter. In addition, how- 
ever, to these bequests Sir John Blundell 
Maple bequeathed her all his farming 
stock and part of his racing stock, including 
valuable sires, both Common and Royal 
Hampton. It will be remembered that 
the Baroness von Eckhardstein, Sir John’s 
only ‘daughter, received practically the 
bulk of his great fortune, on the condition, 
however, that she spent two-thirds of every 
year in this country. 


When Should we Marry ? 

[2 the spring, so says the poet, a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to love. I 

am afraid, however, that in real life this 


pleasing sentiment has little basis in fact, for there are surpris- 
ingly few engagements announced at the present time ; indeed, 


the first three months of the 
year seem to be the period 
when the fewest weddings 
are celebrated in England. 


The Marriage Months. 

As far as one can see from 
os careful calculation of 
the marriage. announce- 
ments in the papers the 
favourite months for wed- 
dings appear to be October, 
November, and December; 
and this is true not only of 
the country as a whole but 
of individual counties. Of 
course, May is nota favourite 
month for marriages, and 
both in town and country 
the fewest weddings occur 
in that month. 


a We 
ita ll 
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University Amenities. 
fete Isis remarks that 
“Mr. Lehmann has, 
of course, the misfortune to 
be a Cambridge man, but 
he has done his best to 
atone for that early error 
of judgment by taking up 
his abode near Oxford.” 
Mr. Lehmann will doubtless 
resent this as much as we 
do. But, after all, The Isis 
cannot help it; it is only 
an Oxford paper! Granta. 


Geo. Newnes, Lei. 


USELESS AM SEL, 


and Ne 
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A Page of 
Gossip. 


A Democratic Queen. SS 
[) «rite the fact that she 


has no court, not even 
a lady in waiting, Queen 
Maud seems to have taken 
very kindly to her new sur- 
roundings. She delights in 
the healthy, open-air life of 
the country, going out skat- 
ing or sleighing every day, 
and she quite won the 
hearts of her democratic 
subjects by inviting all the 
good citizens of Christiania 
and their wives to her first 
ball. The royal palace, 
though possessing large and 
stately rooms, leaves - much 
to-be desired in the matter 
of furniture and decoration, 
most of which is ug’y and 


uncomfortable, ecalling 


Saint-Saéns as a Scientist. 


[t : pleasant to imagine 

the great French com- 
poser spending his leisure 
time in scientific work. M. 
Saint-Saéns has just written 
a pamphlet on The Felation- 
ship of Plants and Animals, 
and some years ago he 
produced a book on Pro- 
blems and Mysteries. M. 
Saint-Saéns will find in 
the Prince of Monaco a 
man with a fellow feeling,. 
for, as is well known, the 
prince, who derives much 
of his income from Monte 
Carlo, is an enthusiastic 
scientist. 


An Automatic World. 
f inventicn continues to 


the worst Berit “ot the 
early Victorian era. 


Made in Germany. 
he Kaiser's new daughter-in-law is 
quite after his own heart. Unlike 
the Crown Princess, who made her state 
entry into Berlin last year in a Parisian 
frock, the Duchess Sophie Charlotte has 
had every garment in her trousseau made 
in Germany. The modistes of Bremen and 
Oldenburg are good enough for her. Only 
the wedding gown came from Berlin ; it 
was of white crépe de chine, richly em: 
broidered with wreaths of silver myrtle. 
After the ceremony she donned a simple 
lavender cloth coat and skirt for going 
away. Among her evening dresses is a 
beautiful sea-green_ silk with. silver-em. 
broidered draperies for the court cper. 
performance. 


Princes in Exile. 
“The lot of princes in exile has vastly 
improved since Bonnie Scotland 
sighed for her “Charlie.” Your careful 
prince nowadays always makes a little 
investment abroad as a kind of feather 
bed to fall upon, if fall he must, and 
when he has to cross the frontier he lives 
comfortably upon his savings, though for 
the matter of that the revolutionists who 
expel him never think of stripping him of 
his private fortune. There is, of course, 
an exception. The 
royal revolutionist ani a 
who expelled the 
King of Hanover 
and turned the 
Hanoverians into 
Germans seized all 
that was seizable 
and made his own | 
of HM SOARS } 


Lene it will be 


seen that the 
prince who is King 
of Hanover de jure 
and Duke of Cum- 
berland de __ facto 
cannot forgive 
Kaiser William, 
who figures as the 
false heir in posses- 


“ Slops” 


A SEWING FIRM 


SEAMEN DRAWING SLOPS 


socks, and caps 


Seamen making up their own clothing from material drawn from the ship's office 


is the naval phrase for raw material, 


make the running at its 
present pace we shall soon 
be living an automatic life 
in an automatic world with 
no more reason to “take thought” than 
Solomon's lilies of the field. A German 
professor remembered the other day that 
selenium conducts electricity when it is. 
in daylight and becomes a bad conductor 
when it is dark. So he constructed an 
instrument which automatically turned 
out his lights when the sun shone om 
a Bice of the metal and automatically 
turned them on again when twilight fell 
and the current ceased to pass. By 
such a combination of sunrise and 
selenium he fondly hopes not only to 
abolish those spent matches which have 
such a habit of getting into everything 
but to dispense with those erratic alarm 
clocks, which always go off at the wrong 
moment. Sunrise and selenium will wake 
Sarah with an electric bell and tumble: 
her out of bed with an electric elevator. 


One of the Richest Bachelors in England. 
ord Anglesey is a great parti, with the 
possible exception of Lord Howard 
de Walden probably the richest bachelor 
in the United Kingdom, whilst as head 
of the Paget family his social position: 
is a brilliant one. Tall and handsome, 
Lord Anglesey is very popular, and was 
seen about a good deal in society last 
summer, when the 
gossips had alrez idy 
coupled his name: 
with that of a very 
charming young 
lady whose mother 
is a member of 
family distin- 
guished alike for 
beauty and brains. 


uch of the 
Anglesey 
wealth comes from 
coal mines in North 
Wales, where Plas 
Nwydd, the beauti- 
ful family seat, is 
situated. Lord 
Anglesey is at pre- 
sent busily engaged 


sion, and would not 
willingly meet him 
even at his father- 
in-law’s funeral. 
The Duchess of 
Cumberland as 
everybody — knows 
was a daughter of 
King Christian. 


THE BIGGEST DAM IN THE WORLD 


The new Croton dam just completed is larger than its three nearest competitors added together. 
It took twelve years to build. Its greatest height is 301 ft.; there are about 909,272 cubic yd. of 
masonry; its width at top is 22 ft. and at base 216 ft. 
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decoratiig and re- 
furnishing it. Some 
absurd rumours. 
were recently cur- 
rent that the mar- 
quis wasa probable: 
candidate for the 
Princess Patricia of 
Connaught. 
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NOT ON BURYING TERMS. By George Belcher. 


She: | heard the vicar say there was a man in this parish he’d even refuse to bury 
He (not on the best of terms with the vicar): Indeed! | hope he wasn’t alluding to me, Mrs. Dobbs 
She: Oh no, Mr. Jones; I’m sure he’d bury you with pleasure 
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Ing Particular 


By Adriam JRoOsSs. 


HE German Emperor would seem to 
be again in a bellicose—or Billycose 
—humour. He has been addressing 
his soldiers to the effect that the 

noblest weapon is the sword and the 
most glorious uniform the Prussian. The 
Prussian uniform is dark blue, and a 
lovely target. Let us hope that when the 
avenging German hosts, foretold by fervid 
professors, come over to punish us for the 
crime of having colonies they may wear 
the glorious uniform and carry the noble 
weapon. We will content ourselves with 
the undistinguished khaki and the plebeian 
repeating rifle. 


‘On with the sword!" the monarch cried, 
‘‘The noble weapon of your pride! 
And let each heart beat brave and warm 
Beneath the Prussian uniform.” 


Hid in a trench where none could scan 
Lay low a vulgar rifleman, 

And knocked the heroes down like cards 
At some eleven hundred yards. 


ll who have a kindly feeling for “ the 
judicial humorist” will be sorry for 
Mr. Justice Darling. Some time ago he 
was set to try (with a jury) a highly 
important, but very dry, case between 
employers and a trade union, and now his 
brother judges have sat on the case and 
him and reversed the verdict. They say 
he misdirected the jury; it was really the 
litigants who misdirected the case by 
taking it to the wrong judge. If they 
wanted mere dull law they should have 
gone elsewhere. We trust the amiable 
judge will in future resist these scandalous 
attempts to turn his theatre into a court 
of justice. 


nother important but more amusing 
case has been for the time settled bya 
magistrate—the intricate question, ‘“‘ What 
is Whisky?” For the time the silent spirit 
of the patent still is tabooed and the time- 


Gm BATEMAN 


eG ; 


honoured pot still is the only legal source 
of Scotch and Irish whisky, and barley 
malt its principal material. It appears 
that the magistrate tested the rival spirits 
on himself. Luckily he had not to sen- 
tence himself to “ five or three.” 


For special Scotch or Irish hot 
The patent still may go to pot; 
Though barristers say all they will, 
The difference is patent still. 


MM: Winston Churchill is young in office 
=r but he is already immortal. His 
name will go down to posterity linked 
with the priceless phrase, ‘* terminological 
inexactitude.” It is a blend of Gladstonian 
vagueness and Disraelite epigram. Whether 
it will be as popular as a shibboleth of 
sobriety as was “ British Constitution” I 
do not know, but I look forward to seeing 
it replace the old vulgar imputations of 
unveracity. We shall read the story of 
Little Georgie Washwinston: “ Paternal 
progenitor,” remarked the boy, “I am 
constitutionally and fundamentally in- 
capable of excogitating, ratiocinating, or 
insinuating a terminological inexactitude.” 
Had the patriot spoken thus he might 
have added Webster's Unabridged to the 
list of his glorious labours. 


Truth unaltered may make men squirm, 
Too ugly is a lie when nude; 

So we'll agree to call it term- 
Inological inexactitude. 


Then murder's name looks dread and grim; 
It is not half so bad when viewed 

As just a trifling case of crim- 
Inological inexactitude. 


And when the human race began 
Their cannibal repasts, though rude, 

Grow more refined when seen as an- 
Thropological inexactitude. 


All falsehood, fraud, and farce that are 
Grow almost harmless, being viewed 

As trifling specimens of Par- 
Liamentary inexactitude. 


The Right Hon. John Burns and 

the Hon. Claude Hay have had 
a little “scrap” in the House of Com- 
mons, but whether John Burns the Hay, 
or Claude made Hay of John, or Hay 
Claude Burns it is impossible to gather 
from a study of the comments of party 
papers. By comparing these I learn that 
one gentleman made the other writhe but 
was himself pulverised. 


The Austrian Empire and the kingdom 

of Hungary are again at logger- 
heads. The two parts of Francis Joseph's 
dominions will come to be known as the 
Duel Empire. It is believed that repre- 
sentations haye been made to Germany 
that Austria-Hungary cannot support her 
ally in a quarrel with France over Morocco. 
Whichever half of the Empire joined 
Germany the other half would go over to 
France. It is not known if the German 
Emperor was allowed to choose which 
half he would have or required to toss for 
choice with President Fallieres. 


“ 


eneral Orloff has been “ pacifying ” the 
Letts in the Baltic provinces, and 
there are some of them still left. So far 
he has not carried out the promise of his 
name, but he has done pretty well; he 
acknowledges executing some hundreds, 
and that, we are told, is an attenuating 
inexactitude. 


Orloff pacified the lot ; 

Some were hanged and others shot— 

Now he says he can forgive, 

And will live and let Letts live. 

Revolt and rough repression rack 
The wretched Russian lands, 

But Finland has her freedom back, 
And safe and sober stands. 

Yet is there fear in Finnish souls 
That if reaction wins, 

The Czar will finish off the Poles, 
And polish off the Finns. 


The Doctor (to patient as he comes round): My dear sir, | hardly know how to tell you, but I’ve cut off the wrong leg 
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MISS C. HEARNE 
Dower Street Studios 


Welcome Again. 


None of us could do without Miss Marie Tempest long. Her 

welcome reappearance at the Duke of York’s Theatre last 
week in a three-act comedy by Mr. Ernest Denny called All-of- 
a-Sudden Peggy was marked by quite a demonstration of 
friendliness on the part of the audience. 


Wanted, a Dramatist. 


But the audience was delighted more by the excellent work 

of Miss Tempest and her fellow comedians than by the 
quality of the oe, More than once lately has one longed for 
the advent of the dramatist whose work could not be “legiti- 
mately called “thin.” The other day the dramatic author 
lamented the lack of good actors; now the actor may safely 
retaliate and cry out in the wilderness for the dramatist who 
can write something that will hold one—take one out of oneself. 
But, alas, he has not arrived in the person of Mr. Denny. 


Superb Acting. 
han Miss Tempest there is no better comédienne on the 
British stage. Her work might with justice be flatter- 
ingly compared with that of the one or two French actresses 
who charm us at the Théatre Francais. She makes an 
adorable Irish girl, and the play is worth seeing if only for her 
own splendid work and the capital and natural acting of 
Mr. Gerald Du Maurier as the Hon. Jimmy Keppel. Mr. Du 
Maurier improves every time one sees him, and he is at his best 
in this play. The other parts taken by Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. 
Alfred Bishop, Mr. Charles Bryant, Mr, Clayton Green, 
Mr. Richard Haigh, Miss Kate Sergeantson, Miss Beatrice 
Beckley, Miss Ethel Matthew s, and Miss Florence Wood are all 
played. as tl 1ey should be. 


The Opera in Sheffield. 


Sheffield has been agog the past week. It has had what has 

been called the Sheffield University opera week. © Mr. 
Charles Manners of the Moody-Manners Opera Company once 
more offered his help for the benefit of the funds which are being 
raised to provide Sheffield with a university, and a festival week 


a os KE - mote eer es | 


Dover Street stuaws 


has been the result. The week was a most interesting one, and MISS WALDEGRAVE 
was notable for the production of Mr. Nicholas Gatty’s new Who takes the part of Mrs. Vanbright in the amusing curtain-raiser, 
opera, Graysteei. “The American Widow,” at Wyndham’s Theatre 


eee 


Tommyrotics. 


Neanias: Grandfather, you are asleep ; 
you are not listening to me. 


uch was the first line in Act I. 
of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s pas- 
toral, Pan and the Young Shepherd, 
produced the other day. at the 
Court Theatre in connection with 
the excellent series of Vedrenne- 
Barker matinées. Such a remark, too, 
might have been applied to some 
members of the audience, who con- 
fessed to an attention that wandered. 
Frankly the play is a bore, retrieved 
by some beautiful verses. It is pub- 
lished in pocket form by Mr. W ian 
Heinemann. ;:The lines of Adora are 
quite worth quoting :— 


I am the Morning Calm, and the smile of me is 
like sleep, 

Even and deep; 

And my eyes are twin mountain lakes, and the 
lashes of them 

Like the swishing sedge 

: That hideth the water's edge. 

aD TOTS aoe me Terre tae 5 I float on the white water ere daylight begins 

Mlustrations Burean Or the moon grows wan, 


WG ” And I spin at a loom the life of the day to come— 
A SCENE FROM ‘AN AMERICAN CITIZEN Gan Seen Oe 
In which Mr, Nat Goodwin is delighting audiences at the Shaftesbury Theatre The day of the life of man. 
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Mr. H. B. Irving as a Lecturer. 
[! you have been privileged to attend the 
Royal Institution lectures on * The 
Stage of the Eighteenth Century,” given by 
Mr. TH. B. Irving, the striking likeness of the 
son to the late father must have struck you 
most significantly. Close your eyes—you 
won't do this from boredom as the lectures 
are interesting—and you feel more than 
once that the great genius of the nineteenth- 
century stage Is still with us. 


Not Too Much Shakspere. 
[t is pleasant news to 
H. B. Irving, as Iago, 


hear that Mr. 


will support Mr. Lewis 
Waller in his greatly- 
looked-for revival of 


Othello. 1 hope for the 
sake of all there will 

no repetition of last year’s 
silly scramble to produce 
Shaksperean plays. The 
public has to stand a great 


deal and does so very 
patiently, but three—or 
was it four? — Hamlets 


become tedious. 


An All-Star Cast. 
his forthcoming pro- 
duction of Othello is 
called by the Daily Mail 
an“ All-Star Cast? 
I may add that the 
principal star will not be 
an “ All-Black” ; only his 
hands, face, and neck will 
be darkened. 


An Inquiry. 
Is ita fact that arrange- 
ments are being made 
for an exchange of duties 
by Sir Robert Ball and 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier? It | 
is also stated that Pro- | 
fessor Dewar and Mr. H. 
B. Irving are ‘discussing 
the preliminaries for turn- 
and-turn-about duties. 


“Antony and Cleopatra.” 
M r. Arthur Bourchier.° / 
= told me the other 
day that he hoped to be 
able to produce a Shak- 
sperean revival once a 
year, and his. success with 
The Merchant of Venice en- 
courages him to announce 
that Antony and Cleopatra 


will be his next great 
revival. The artistic advance made by 
Mr. Bourchier in’ every part he plays 


suggests that the next revival will mark 
another step 1n his career as an actor. So 
far he has not looked back. 


The Gibson Girls. 


[t is rumoured that Mr. Seymour Hicks 

is finding great difficulty in deciding 
which of his Gibson girls shall represent 
Emma Lady Hamilton in his great pic- 
ture ball scene in the new musical play, 
The Beauty of Bath. Mr. Hicks had such 
a pleasant experience as a witness in the 
law courts recently that Iam sure if he 
approached the judges of the High Court 
they would willingly visit the Aldwych 
Theatre and hold an informal sitting to 
settle the matter. 


eo 


Mr. Cyril Maude. 


he Heir at Law with Mr. Maude as 
Dr. Pangloss sounds excellent. There 

is no actor on the stage who can so ad- 
mirably throw himself back into” the 
eighteenth century as Mr. Maude, whose 
manner and make-up produce the abso- 
lutely right effect. Mr. Arthur Morrison— 
the “ Mean Streets” Morrison—tells me he 
is writing a play for Mr. Maude. It will be 
interesting to watch the development of 


the man who wrote the clever That Brute - 


Simmons, which Mr. Maude produced as a 
curtain-raiser at the Haymarket. ~ 


MISS i GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 


The beautiful and talented wife of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, who is at present touring 
with him in ‘‘Mice and Men” and “The Light that Failed” 


A Royalty Announcement. 
“Lhe French season at the Royalty 
Theatre has been so successful that 
in addition to the summer programme 
already arranged Mr. Gaston Mayer has 
engaged Mr. Fragson and Miss de Sousa 
to appear at an early date ina biies opera 
written by Mr. Cosmo Hamilton—who, by 
the way, is at work upon a number of 
articles for Tue Tater. 


Captain Marshall on ‘the Sige! 

Ours interesting at the present moment, 
< whenwe are all thinking of Captain 
Robert Marshall, is it to quote some 
recently-uttered words of his on the 
question of dramatic art: “I believe 
that the public will support whatever is 
good. 
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Paragraphs and 
Personalities. 


A: Little More Idealism. 


“ And so I would plead for the en- 
couragement of a little more ideal- 
ism—a little more of imagination, a little 
less of photographic realism, a_ little 
less of what is morbid. For the bulls of 
playgoers are those who have spent their 
day in toil, and I believe that they are 
grateful for a sketch of life idealised 
beyond their own domestic experience. 
Then, provided the play does not outrage 
the intelligence, it becomes a tonic after a 
day of work.” If only some of our play- 
wrights would follow this excellent advice 
we should have a much 
brighter stage and crowded 
houses which would sus- 
pend for ever the cry of 
‘theatrical depression.” 


Miss Jessie Millward’s 
Return. 


ramatic indeed was the 
last performance ol 
Miss Jessie Millward in this 


country. It was the last 
occasion on which she and 
William Terriss played 
together at the Adelphi 


Theatre. The next night 
poor Terriss was murdered 
as he was about to enter 
the theatre 


A Mysterious Letter. 
Wer romantic was the 
engagement of Miss 
Millward by Sir Henry 
Irving. She was playing 
in Forget-Me-Not with Miss 
Genevieve Ward. She went 
to the theatre one evening, 
and as she entered the stage 
door a letter was placed in 
her hand. The handwrit- 
ing was perfectly unde- 
cipheral le. What was she 


to do? She consulted a 
friend, who after turning 


the letter upside down gave 

the decision that it came 

from Irving. This surmise 

proved a correct one, and 

it was found that the letter 
/ contained an offer’ of the 
| part of Hero in Mel Ado 
About Nothing. Thus 
#. ~ started a long He success- 
Lallie Charts ful association with the 
great Shaksperean actor. 
Miss Millward is assured of 
a hearty welcome on her 
reappearance in London 
at the Scala Theatre in The School. for 
Husbands: on SCHED 


Amateur Actors cnae pak 


Mere than once have I heard authors 

complain of theillicit use of their plays 
by amateurs who, though generally giving 
their services on behalf of charities, are 
really guilty of petty theft. On the other 
side, too, there is the case of the small ama- 
teur organisation anxious to assist a deserv- 
ing charity by producing a popular opera. 
The receipts from the evening's entertain- 
ment may be £30. Of this amount very 
probably £20 will go in fees to the author. 
When the claims of the charity come to 
be considered the balance is on the wrong 
side, and unless friends come to the rescue 
the poor charity itself is plunged into debt. 
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A POSER FOR UNCLE By Will Owen. 
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Tommy: What did the Dead Sea die of, uncle? 


(EER UAB 


Int UM OURS 


A NOTABLE SCENE AT THE RECENT PERFORMANCE OF 


HE Oxford  Uni- 
versity Dramatic 
Society raised a 
small storm in 

North Oxford—a district 
largely inhabited by dons 


AND ABSURDITIES 
THE 0.U.D.S. 


‘“MEASURE FOR MEASURE” 


The production of “Measure for Measure” by the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society was a striking success. The dresses 
and staging of the play left nothing to be desired while the 
acting was of a high standard. Mr. Rentoul, a son of Judge 
Rentoul, was immensely successful as Angelo, Mr. Gorell Barnes 
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Hills & Sau wers 


BY THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


wore on, and on the last 
night assumed terrific pro- 
portions, the casualties 
being three broken swords, 
five wigs, and a large seat, 
which toppled over dis- 


, WA PRS . closing its canvas frame- 
and dons’ wives — by — and Mr. Curwen, the ’varsity half-back, were excellent as Duke EE eau aera 
choosing Measure for is i zi A . work to the audience. 
Measure as its annual. Wincentio and Lucio tespectively. Miss Maud Hoffman gave Romeo, who was rather 
Shaksperean production. a fine personation of Isabella inclined to be nervous, 


It was undoubtedly a bold 

selection, but the O.U.D.S 

programmes never lack courage, and the 
heavy tasks the undergraduates set them- 
selves frequently result, in humorous and 
unrehearsed incidents. 


A Great Disaster. 
Probably the greatest disasters occurred 
in Euripides’s Alcestis in 1889. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier and Mr. Alan Mackinnon 
(who were recently associated in the 
Garrick production of The Merchant of 
Venice) were playing Death and Apollo, 
and their respective entrances had been 
arranged with a maximum of stage effect, 
Mr. Mackinnon descending from the 
“flies”? and Mr. Bourchier rising from a 
trap amidst clouds of steam. But wires 
and hot-water pipes are awkward things 
for stage hands unused to mechanical 
appliances to tackle, and during the week 
Apollo was nearly strangled in his own 
bowstring and Death was badly scalded 
by having boiling water turned on to him 
instead of steam. Since then the O.U.D.S. 
has refrained from attempting to rival 
Bayreuth. 


C. B. Fry Plays. 
M ention of The Merchant of Venice 
recalls a remarkable performance 
of that play in 1895. Mr. C. B. Fry, who 
was almost as famous then as he is now, 
was prevailed upon to appear as the 
Prince of Morocco. He had in conse- 
quence the line to speak, “ Oh, hell! what 
have we here?” which seemed to appeal 
to him greatly, and determined as always 
to give of his best he adopted a different 
rendering every night. The joy with 
which his friends received each new em- 
phasis may be easily imagined. There 


was, by the way, a gondola used that 
year. On the last night, during Shylock’s 


best scene, the vessel hove in sight—with 
a piece of string round its prow and a 
super pulling it on. The audience's de- 
light was not shared by Shylock on that 
occasion, 


A Sly Story. 
‘The minor members of the cast usually 
contrived to make things lively for 
the principals at the last performances. 
When The Taming of the Shrew was given 
in 1897 Christopher Sly was played by 
Lord Suirdale, who is well known to all as 
a fine amateur actor. He had to be 
carried off in a supposed drunken stupor 
by four supers. On the last night 
one of these electrified the audience by 
saying, ““Where shall we drop him?” 
Immediately the unconscious Sly revived 


and in pene anns tones exclaimed, “ If 
you dare 

“ Author ! ‘Author 1” 

| hat same evening there was a cry 


for “Author.” There had been two 
plays given that year, the other being The 
Knights of Aristophanes, and in response 
to the call two dim figures appeared on 
the stage and gravely responded, Aristo- 
phanes getting as far as “Andrés kai 
gunaikés ” in Greek, and Shakspere, in the 
person of Mr. Paul Rubens, with his 
pedestal from the statue in Westminster 
Anes. quoting his own works with a 
Ireedom. that would have delighted the 
heart of G. B.S. 


“Romeo and Juliet” Truly a Tragedy. 
\\J hen Romeo and Juliet was the play a 


great feature was made of the street 
fight in the first scene. It was realistic at 
first but grew in intensity as the week 
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was not reassured by this 
episode, and when he came 
to fight Tybalt and was attacked with 
even more than that fiery person’s usual 


vigour he dropped his sword. Tybalt 
restored it to him in a manner suggesting 


The Prisoner of Zenda more than Romeo and 
Juliet, and renewed the attack with the 
result that the unlucky sword again fell. 


Tybalt’s Death Scene. 
“The audience awoke to the fact that 
one of the comic scenes of the play 
was in progress, and when Tybalt was 
killed at last he had to die to roars of 
laughter. Juliet’s tomb was rather a 
fragile affair in the last act, and one 
evening when Romeo was battering at the 
doors of it a voice was heard ‘ Leave off, 
the lady’s a-fire!” and the opening portal 
disclosed Juliet sitting up extinguishing 
her burning dress. 


Dogs on the Stage. 
AN dog is always productive of consider- 
able amusement on the Oxford stage. 
In A Midsummer Night's Dream the hound 
was on loan from a friend. For some 
reason he took a dislike to Snug when he 
wore his lion’s skin; the play scene was 
in consequence punctuated by a series of 
growls and barks which culminated in the 
dog being removed and a property animal 
of genus unknown being brought on. 
The “original representative” naturally 
objected to this, so at the last performance 
he was allowed to get away from his 
captor, whereupon he dashed on to the 
scene, attacked the toy beast, and pro- 
ceeded to worry it. That the play ever 
came to an end that night must be put 
down to the nerve of the actors, who 
continued to speak their lines rege irdless 
of the noise both before and behind the 
footlights. 
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NEW ANIMALS I HAVE COME ACROSS 


By George Graves, the Discoverer of the GazeKa. 


AM asked by Tue Tarver for my 
opinion about the new drawings by 

the artist who won the first prize in 

the gazeka competition. Well, I can 
frankly say that I think Mr. Charles Fol- 
kard’s pictures are exceedingly clever and 
vastly amusing. The “ splutterblot ” and 
the “tinkertack’’ appeal to me greatly. 
For these both touch humanity, the : second 
of the two on a sore point—or should I 
not say, a tender foot? We have all had 
experience of that noxious tin-tack at some 
time or another, and most of us have been 
forced by it to utter a “big, big D” more 
than once. As for the “ splutterblot,” well, 


The splutterblot is usually confined within a pen; { 
If he should happen to escape (they do so now and then) 

The best way is to catch him on a piece of blotting paper, 

For if he dyes before he dies you'll have to use a scraper 


who hasn't besmirched his best shirt front 
through a fractious pen? And invariably 
at the mest inopportune moment, too. I 
remember once, when I had to attend a 
most important dinner party which in- 
cluded the Bishop of --—, a very punc- 
tilious person in the matter of dress. I was 
all ready for the fray, and just at the last 
moment I had to sign my name to a 
cheque. It was then that the “splutter- 
blot” dashed my snowy waistcoat, and all 
my hopes of favourably impressing the 
great dignitary at the same time. But 
here, as they say in the classics, the manu- 
script becomes illegible. 


*o return to Mr. Folkard, it 
pleasure to me to know that the 
gazeka has stimulated him to further 
efforts. It is odd to think that what was 
once a harmless bit of fun—an invention 
on the spur of the moment—should have 
given so many people work. For, not 
only has the gazeka become a popular 


is a great 


re) 


toy, but it is found in all sorts of ways to 
have created a demand which I never 
dreamed of when | first stroked my fur 
collar as General des Ifs and so gave birth 


to the curious little animal from foreign 
parts. There are gazeka charms, match 


boxes, pepperettes, tobacco boxes, and, in 
a dozen other different articles, there is 
ample evidence that the gazeka has caught 
the public taste apart from the laughter 
which it has created at Daly’s Theatre for 
the past four months. My only regret, and 
it is a purely commercial one, is that I 
have not a commission on all the gazeka 
toys and “articles of vertu” which my 
invention has called 
into being. I might, 
in that case, have 
retired into private 
life together with the 
other millionaires. 
That is one of the 
drawbacks of the 
comedian’s profession 
—he has no copyright 
either in the stage 
business which he 
creates or in the gags 
which he introduces 
and which are often 
important factors in 
the success of a play 
—as, for instance, in 
The Private Secretary, 


which was a flat 
failure on the first 
night. But Mr. Beer- 


bohm Tree incorpo- 
rated some of his 


CHARLES 
FAKKRO 


own lines and 
then, when Mr. 
Penley took 
over the play, 
fortune fol- 
lowed. 


You may search the house all over and not one 


of them you'll find ; 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. GEORGE GRAVES 


Iz the meantime, the gazeka has created 
innocent laughter for thousands of 
playgoers, young and old. The odd little 
fellow only fail ed in his mirth- -producing 
effect during the nights when our prize 
competition was in progress. This happy 
idea of the gazeka prize was due to the 
business manager of Daly’s, Mr. Edward 
Minor, and, for; a night or two, I was not 
inclined to bless that gentleman. Instead 
of the roars of laughter to which I was 
accustomed, there was a dead silence in 
the house. I was almost paralysed, for I 
could not make out what had h appened. 
My mind was relieved when I found that 
the spectators were so 
= intent on getting hold of 
| any clue that might give 
them an advantage. in 
the competition that they 
were listening intently— 
many of them note book 
in hand—for the inkling 
that never caine. 


“The success of the 

competition was 
great, over 600 drawings 
being sentin. These are 
still on view in the foyer 
of Daly’s Theatre, but 
they are to be returned to 
their owners very shortly. 
Many of them are won- 
derfully clever. The 
visitors to this Gazeka 
Gallery have been very 
{ numerous, and_ the 
Faeaks | address book which we 

: ask our friends to sign is 
ample evidence of the 
fame of the quaint little 


©! Golrse, vase pe eaeve ae caution that youd better a familian spite Apart 

when the Soe of walking in the dark withinothing on from an enormous num- 
actor is also his your feet, ber of visitors from 
own manager Or else upon the bedroom floor the tinkertack London and the pro- 
he can claim you'll meet! vinces, from the univer- 
credit—and sities—at one of which 
profit in a pecuniary sense—for his brain- a Gazeka Club has been established— 
work. It was so with the late Sir we have had friends from the Conti- 
Augustus Harris at Drury Lane, and nent, from New York and _ Boston, 
Mr. Arthur Collins follows in his pre- from Calais and Marseilles, from Port 
decessor’s footsteps in this respect. I see Elizabeth and Kimberley, from Egypt and 


that Mr. Tree is credited with his share of 
the work in Nevo, and Becket was announced 
“as arranged for the stage” by the late 
Sir Henry Irving. Some day, perhaps, the 
comedian will be able to copyright his 
gags and claim his fees as part author. 
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Brazil, and from Odessa. 
have done a good turn 
other manufacturers, I must admit that 
Iam much indebted to the gazeka. It is 
a wise father who knows how to appre- 
ciate his own child. 


So that, if I 
to the toy and 
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MENETEKEL AT THE LONDON HIPPODROME 


One of the latest sensations in London, this mysterious ball, without any apparent outside agency, writes of 
its own accord on a huge drawing block suspended in mid-air from the flies on the stage 


An Audience of Five. 


I have just heard of an amusing incident 

which occurred in a Scottish town. 
A travelling company opened one night 
when the actors were compelled to fight 
their way through a terrific storm in order 
to reach the theatre. The production was 
played in its entirety to an audience of 
five. At the end the manager came to the 
exit, shook each member of the audience 
warmly by the hand, and expressed the 
hope that individually they would reach 
their homes safely. 


M. Coquelin’s Visit. 


he approaching visit of M. Coquelin to 
the French Theatre in Soho is eagerly 
awaited both by French residents and by 
English admirers of the great Gallic actor. 
A friend told me the other day of an 
amusing incident which once happened 
to the great man when touring in Europe. 
He arrived at Constantinople at the same 
time as one of the Vanderbilts, who invited 
him to recite some of his monologues on 
board the latter’s yacht. The audience 
consisted only of Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt. 


M. Coquelin had _pre- 


viously arranged 
the rate of payment with 
Mr. Vanderbilt, who 
wrote: ‘You will cause 
our tears to flow six times, 
and I shall not consider 
it too much if you charge 
me £20 each time. Be- 
sides, you will make us 
laugh ‘twelve times, and 
considering the depre ssing 
state of the weather we 
are now having I am per- 
suaded I ought not to 
pay you less than £40 
each time.’ Alter the 
performance M. Coquelin 
presented the following 
account :— 


Mr. VANDERBILT to M. CoguEtin. 


Dr. 

Six tears at £20 each - - £120 
Twelve fits of luughter at 

£4oeach - - - - 240 

£360 

The account was paid 


without a murmur. 


Campbell 


MISS MADGE TEMPLE 


Who is playing with much success the title-réle 
at the Coliseum 


ull FOuuIES 


in ‘‘La Mascotte” 


THE FUNNIEST POSTER 
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Campbell & Gray 
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’ An Absurd Situation. 


was very much disturbed the other 
night at one of the theatres by the 
persistency with which a practicable 
door opened apparently without any 
motive. Allsettled down to appreciate 
the play when, without any reason 
whatever, that door would open. No 
one entered, but a mysterious hand 
was seen to reach forth and promptly 
close it. Two minutes later that door 
opened again, and once more the 
chostly hand came forward and closed 
it. It got on our nerves, and general 
relief was expressed when the scene 
was changed. 


The Fateful Reservoir. 
ut such an unexpected happening 
as this was as naught compared 
to that once described to me by Mr. E. 
S. Willard: ‘‘ There was,” he said, “a 
sensation scene in which the bursting of 
a dam, reservoir, or sluice afforded the 
hero fine opportunity for dramatic 
action. The scene, with real water 
effects, was conspicuously built up at 
the back of the stage. Imagine the effect 
produced on an almost hysterical audience, 
worked up to excitement by sundry heaves 
of the canvas, showing the impending cata- 
strophe, when on the wild exclamation of 
the hero, ‘Great Heaven, the flood is on 
us!’ the highly unromantic squirting of a 
stopped-up tap was heard and a tiny 
stream, barely sufficient to disturb the track 
ofa fly, trickled towards the footlights. 
= The de derision of the spectators stimu- 
lated the hero to rectify the tap, 
which retaliated by directing a somewhat 
strong jet into the actor's face. Discom- 
fited and moist he rushed from the stage, 
leaving the abashed heroine to struggle 
through the flood to the wings followed by 
the shouts of the audience. These were 
increased a moment afterwards by the 
specially unrehearsed effect of the succeed- 
ing soliloquy of a mild solicitor being 
interrupted by a brilliant display of the 
whole system of fountains taking up a 
wrong cue and deiuging the stage and 
orchestra. The audience left exhausted 
with laughter.” 


iz 
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IN LONDON 


This excellent poster was drawn by Mr. John Hassall and printed by D. Allen and Sons for the popular Follies, who 
recently had a successful season in Manchester and at the Queen’s Hall and are now appearing at the Tivoli 
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Miss IDA LYTTON IN “THE LITTLE CHERUB” LX Ds 


Miss Lytton is the daughter of Mr, H. A. Lytton of Daly’s Theatre, During her eighteen 
months stage career Miss Lytton has had a wide exzertence. She commenced in “* The 
Chetry Girl’? at Daly’s, played the parts taken by Miss Studholme in ‘' The Orchid’? and 
Miss Orme in “ The Litt'e Michus’? respectively. in their absence, and is now at the 

Prince of Wa’‘es’s 


Play Pictorial 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS DORIS BERESFORD 


Miss Beresford is one of the charming 
lady clients in The Spring Chicken 
at the Gaiety Theatre. She was 
one of the debutantes whose 
pretty faces and dresses were 
so pleasing a feature of 
The Orchid 


; 


Py 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 


THE PRETTY MISSES STOCKER c= 


Miss Blanche Stocker, on the left of the photograph, is playing in The Spring Chicken ¥ 
at the Gaiety 


Miss Doris Stocker, on the right of the picture, is at Daly’s in The Little Michus 


Dover Street Studios 
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MISS 
LILLAH 
McCARTHY 


Miss McCarthy 
has been only 
six years on 
the stage, yet 
in that time 
she has achieved 
very remarkable 
success, She 
was for some 
time principal 
lady to the 
fate Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, and 
has recently been 
playing leads 
at the 
Court Theatre, 
Two of her 
greatest 
successes werz 
in ‘Man and 
Superman ’” 
and *‘ The 
Jury of Fate.’’ 


acne mot mes 


aA i Lads annem amiaet 


Dover Street Studios 
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and Ethel Hook are very accomplished and popular people. In duet 
singing their voices blend to a nicety. They are only 
twenty-four and twenty-one respectively 


Dinham, Torquay, exciusive to The Tatler” 
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F you take a scholar and a gentleman 
and make him do the work of a 
nursemaid for the wages of a brick- 
layer’s labourer coupled with the 

treatment of a dog, vou then get that 
finished product of civilisation, the assistant 
master at an English private school. 

It was ten o'clock at night. The boys 
at Mr. Mosford’s establishment had gone 
to bed. Mr. Mosford’s two hirelings, 
Banks and Goring, sat in the masters’ 
sitting-room drugging their unhappy 
souls with a cheap and extremely surrepti- 
tious whisky. They were allowed to 
smoke after- ten o'clock because Mr. 
Mosford, as he was extremely fond of 
saying, was not anarrowman. ‘They were 
availing themselves 
of the privilege. 

Banks had had 
twenty years of it. 


SACK. By Barry Pain. 


Banks asked if Goring was acquainted 
with the patent law, and hearing that he 
was not observed that there were by law 
three sorts of invention. ‘There was the 
invention that was worth nothing. There 
was the invention which was worth a lot 
but had been invented before. And there 
was the invention which was worth a lot 
and had not been invented before but was 
immediately stolen from you. He con- 
cluded his remarks with a quotation from 
that passage of Holy Writ which he had 
read to the boys at prayer-time. 

“The fact of the case is,” said Goring, 
“that you've been through the mill too 
long. Spirit’s all crushed out of you. 
You may sit and swear but you endure 


He was frozen into 


the position and 


never hoped for 


The boy chuckled. Goring followed 
him down the stairs to Mosford’s study— 
a very good study, furnished with all that 


was meet, right, and proper. Mosford 
swung round on his easy chair. He was 


a venerable man with one of the longest 
grey beards and one of the smallest minds 
in England. He enjoyed the position of a 
despot. He was not more cruel than he 
could help nor more addicted to money- 
grubbing, but he did like to be treated 
with lots and lots of respect. In his own 
particular seminary he generally got it. 
“Ah, Mr. Goring,” he said, “I wanted 
just a few words with you. I'm sure | 
hope you'll take them in the spirit in 
which they are intendeJ. I’m not satisfied. 
I don’t bring any 
particular charge 
against you, but 
I'm not satisfied. 1 
don’t like the 
clothes you wear. | 
don’t like your care- 


anything else. He 
would be mathe- 
matical and [ng- 
lish master at a 
private school for 
another twenty 
years if they did 
not discover his 
bottle of hair dye 
or his exact age. 
His soul was em- 
bittered, and his 
language would 
have brought a 
blush to a cabman’s 
shelter; but his 
patience, where 
patience was neces- 
sary, was extreme. 
Work was over for 
the day, the cold 
garbage which 
formed the assistant 
masters’ supper had 
been removed. It 
was perhaps the 
time which he liked 
best. He could sit 
and swear for an 
hour or so before retiring to his fifth-rate 
bedroom. 

Goring was young. He still wore the 
good clothes, the price of which he still owed 
to his Oxford tailor. He was new to the 
work and he was exceedingly rebellious. 
He had just announced to Banks his settled 
decision that he could stand it no longer, 
and that he would sooner break stones by 
the wayside. 

Banks said nothing which could by 
any possibility be printed. 

“There must be other ways of making 


money,’ said Goring. “All that one 
wants is a bit of pluck. It’s of no use to 
stick te a rotten profession like this. Lots 


of chaps make a fortune for life with one 
small invention.” 


‘A scheme is under consideration for the utilisation of trolly cables by the public at large.”— 


anything. Now, I’m not like that. 
l'm——” 

“Stop,” said Banks. His practised ear 
had detected a footstep in the passage. 
His practised hand placed the bottle and 
glasses in a decent obscurity behind the 
coal scuttle. The last glass went softly 
into ambush as the tap came at the 
door. 

It was the page boy. Ido not know 
what his wages were, but I do know that 
he earned them. His position, in fact, 
was very little better than that of an 
assistant master. Tle announced that Mr. 
Mosford wished to speak to Mr. Goring in 
his study. 

“Then,” said Banks to the boy, “you 
may tell Mr. Mosford to go to the deuce.” 
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less behaviour in 
church. I don’t 
like your reluct- 
ance to join in the 
games of the smaller 


boys. See? Then 
again, I’ve been 


thinking that a man 
with your degree is 
rather thrown away. 
here. The Latin and 
Greek wanted are 
very elementary. | 
could get a cheaper 
man to do the work, 
and a man who 
would not resent a 
few words of advice 
from his employer 
as you seem to do. 
Iwill give you an 
excellent testi- 
monial, of course, 
but at the end of 
this term 

The interview 
lasted a few 
minutes longer, and 
then an extremely 
dejected Goring made his way back to the 
masters’ sitting-room. 

“Well?” said Banks. 

“This is pretty serious,” said Goring. 
“Tye got the sack. He’s nothin’ particular 
against me, but he wants a cheaper man. 
I don’t know what the deuce to do.” 

“Look here,” said Banks. “ An old pal 
of mine who runs one of these infernal 
businesses wrote and offered me a berth 
the other day. I can’t take it because 
they want French, and I’ve got none. You 
could get it, being a travelled man, with a 
line from me. 

“Thanks,” said Goring. ‘“ You're a 
regular brick. It’s not a pleasant sensa- 
tion being out of a berth. Here, where’s 
that whisky ?” 
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PREHISTORIC PEOPLE. By Lawson Wood. 


CONSTERNATION OF THE DOMESTIC CIRCLE ON FINDING THE ‘*BROKER’S MAN” IN 
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PAE TATIEER, 


SCENE: The Row at about ten o'clock. Very few 
people are riding. -‘‘ The Liver Brigad:’’ has gone 
in and ‘‘the Unemployed’? are not yet out. A 
handful of Cofonels and a few miscellaneous Majors 
are coffee-housing slowly up and down. ‘* Thz 
commando’? at present only consists cf three mem- 
bers. A Strange Man, wearing a light bowler and 
riding a light chestnut horse with a white martin- 
gale, is talking to Miss Camille Clifford, who is 
doing the Gibson wall on horseback, 


ISS CAMILLE CLIFFORD (wear- 
ing a black bow in her hair and 
looking extremely pretty, er for 
Miss Camitte Criirrorp): Say, 

I thought that white bowlers had been 
called in. I guess they are quite out of 
date, aren't they ? 

Strance Man: Wrong. Guess again. 
It's the truly selfish who do not wear 
white bowlers except in the summer. What 
is the good of a white bowler in summer 
when you come to think of it? Every- 
thing looks bright and cheery in summer. 
There’s no philanthropy. in wearing a 
white bowler in fine weather. A really 
great and good man wears a white bowler 
in March and brightens up the land- 
scape. 

Captain Aprian Jones (the celebrated 
sculptor, accompanied by a Man or Vast 
Weattu, viding up to the StrANGE May): 
How’s your gazeka ? 
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eo the Proposed Statue 


) By EFrank. JRichardson. . 


STRANGE what the dickens do 
you mean by “ gazeka” 

Man or Vast Werattu (cho rides the 
best horses in the Row and wears both 
whiskers and super-whiskers 1 in order to be on 
the safe side): The thing you ride is a 
gazeka, isn't it? 

Strance Man (huffily): On the con- 
pew this is Whistling Rufus. It might 
be described as a confidential cob to an old 
gentleman, but it certainly is nota gazeka. 

Caprain ADRIAN Jones (speaking from 
his great knowledge of hor seflesh) : It’s cer- 
tainly got gazeka blood in its veins, and 
perhaps also a strain of dachshund. 

Miss Caminte Crirrorp (evasively) : 
When I first saw it I thought it was— 
something like a horse. 

Man or Vast Weavtn (judicially) : 
3ut not enough like a horse to be mis- 
taken for one. (To Miss Canute CLirFoRD) 
Do you Lae I think you're the only 
actress who rides in the Park these days. 

Miss Camitie Criirrorp : Yes, I sup- 
pose Mr. Huntley Wright and I represent 
the stage out here. 

Srrance Man: At one time there used 
to be a lot of theatrical people in the Park. 
Tree and Alexander used to come out, and 
Cyril Maude—on a very smart pony. 
Allan Aynesworth, I remember, rode a 


Max: 


“ 


First Spook ; Great Scott! what's the matter, old man? Been fighting ? 


Second Spook : No. 
isn't worth living in these degenerate days 


| got mixed up in one of these confounded wireless telegrams. 
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huge white horse like an Elgin marble. 
And [ve ridden with ‘Constance Collier 
and Lena Ashwell. Someseasonsago Marie 
Tempest used to come out, but now Miss 
Camille Clifford has it all her own way. 
Tsay, Jones, why don’t you do an eques- 
trian statue of Miss Camille Clifford ? 

Capraix ApriAN Jones: I will if you 
will present it to the nation. 

STRANGE Man: I gladly would. But 
all the funds I have available for equestrian 
statues are engaged for another and—with 
all respect to Miss Cliflord—a worthier 
ebject. 

Manx or Vast WeattTH: You're not 
going to have a statue done of yourself on 
the gazeka, are you? 

STRANGE Man ( (huffily) : No. 

CoLoNEL MADE up as a Major: 
Haven't you heard of the proposed statue ? 

MAJOR MADE up AS A CoLoneL: Why, 
everybody's talking about it. 

STRANGE MAN (explaining the matter) : 
There is a genuine feeling in all classes of 
society that the moment has arrived to 
erect an equestrian statue to Mr. William 
Gillett for his services both to society and 
to science. 

Various CoLtonets AND Mayors: 
hear! A splendid idea. 

Captain AprIAN JonES (with a gleam 
of enthusiasm in his pale eyes): What a 
splendid subject. I’ve often thought that. 
In fact, I have more or less unconsciously 
made a study of that great and good man 


Hear, 


whenever I've seen him riding here. Look 
at him now, over there! What a mar- 
vellous subject. 

MayjoR MAbDE Up AS A CoLoNEL:° You 


could ‘do justice to it, Jones. I'd plank 
down a hundred quid if we could get a 
good site near the Bachelors’ Club. 

Miss CamMitLe Crirrorp: I'd 
week’s salary. 1 do so dote on Mr. 


give a 
Gillett 


though I’ve not the honour of knowing 
him, of course. He’s got such a real bully 


white beard. He's quite the cutest polar 
beaver I’ve-ever seen. I suppose he ranks 
here as high as Ward McAlister did in the 
States. 

COLONEL MADE UP AS A sep (his 
voice almost choked with emotion): Far, far 
higher than that. (Well nigh awe- stricken) 
He invented radium parties. 

Straxce Man: What do you think it 
would cost, Jones ? 

Captain AprIAN JONES (enthusiastic at 
the idea): About £5,000. And it would 
be an ornament to London besides being 
a graceful recognition of a noble life. 


Man or Vast Weattu: I'll gladly 
subscribe 1,000 guineas. 

Omnes: Bravo! 

StraAnce Man: Could you for the 


£5,000 include an allegorical frieze of 
bachelors and duchesses ? 

Caprain ApriAn Jones: Certainly. 
When I finish my statue of the Duke of 
Cambridge I can get to work on it at once. 

Srrance Man: Well, then, I will sub- 
scribe 3,000 guineas, or any amount that 
is necessary to make up the £5,000. 

Man or Vast WEALTH (aside to Cap: 
vAtn Aprian Jones): I doubt if he’s got 
3,000 shillings. 

STRANGE Man (firmly): I shall, how- 
ever, make my subscription conditional. 


Man or Vast WEALTH (cynically): Ah! 
conditional on what ? 
STRANGE MAN. (aivily): Oh, a mere 


trifle. On Gillett getting the peerage he 
has so obviously earned. 
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OUR BY-ELECTION. By Tom Browne. 


Canvasser : What party does your husband belong to, Mrs. Mogford—-Unionist or Liberal ? 
Mrs. M.: Well, zur, | couldn’t rightly zay, but we boath of us goes to chapel 
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Apes Ade Sere 


Concerning 


The Prince in India. 
I hear from an intimate friend of the 
Prince of Wales who is with the 
royal party that his Royal Highness 
regards his visit to India as one Of the 
most successful diplomatic duties ever 
placed upon his shoulders. Tact and 
discretion are the Prince’s marked charac- 
teristics, and he is a worthy son of a great 
father. 


fee Shy ESE 


Bourne & ‘Shephera 


THE PRINCE'S 


The above illustration depicts a huge raft built by natives to convey the 
and syite across the lake during the illuminations at Rangoon 


The Prado. 


K's, Alfonso's recent visits to the Prado 
do not, I suppose, suggest anything 
particular to the general “public. The 
Prado, however, is a palace which the 
still rigorous Spanish etiquette that obtains 
on these occasions brings into intimate 
association with a forthcoming auspicious 
event. King Alfonso has been going to 
and fro to the Prado with the view of 
setting the house in order for his bride. 


Spanish Ceremony. 


tiquette will require that Princess 

Ina and the members of her family 
who accompany her should pass six days 
atthe Prado, and so faras the outer world 
is concerned incognitis. When she leaves 
for Madrid it will be incognita also. She 
will travel in a plain carriage and without 
escort. Ata certain point on the road she 
will be met by the King, who will ride by 
the side of her carriage to the city gates. 
There he will take his leave, and ihe two 
will not see one another again until they 
meet in the church. 


4 


An Aged Princess. 


t the Villa Luciola, Mentone, there is 
wintering a royal ‘lady who. supplies 
a pretty long link with the past. She is 
the Princess Clémentine of Saxe- Coburg- 
Gotha, who was born two years alter 
Waterloo the Princess Clémentine d’Or- 
léans. Her father, Egalité’s son, seemed 
unlikely in those days to be going to 
figure as King Louis Philippe. 


INDIAN TOUR 


And her Sons. 


rincess Clémentine’s eldest son, Prince 
Philip, who accompanies his mother, 
made King Leopold of Belgium his father- 
in-law some time ago w ith. results that are 
not unknown. His. youngest brother it is 
whom the shade of their grandfather con- 
templates with the ereater satisfaction, 
for her cadet is Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria who may yet be a king. 


r 


Prince 


A Notable Englishman. 
“Talking of Philippe 
Egalité, there has 
lately died an English 
gentleman, born in the 
same year as the Princess 
Clémentine, who had 
assisted in the perpetua- 
tion of the line of descent 
from that remarkable 
regicide. Major Thomas 
Henry Preston of Moreby 
Hall, Yorks, married a 
daughter of Sir Guy 
Campbell, Bart. This 
lady’s grandmother was 
“the celebrated Pa- 
mela,” afterwards Lady 
Edward FitzGerald, and 
if she was not Bealité’s 
daughter Mr. Walpole 
and many others were 
much deceived. Major 
Preston’s daughter mar- 
ried the 
Desart with somewhat 
accidentés results. 


Empress Eugénie’s Money. 
good deal of misapprehension has 


A ‘been fostered with regard to the 
fortune of the Empress Eugénie and the 
way it is to go. Some say that the bulk 
of her estate will pass to her godchild, 
Princess Ena, the future Queen. Consort 
of Spain, others that it will go to the 


chief of the Bonapartist party, Prince 
Victor. 
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late Earl of  jeceaiemeneenas 


WITH THE PRINCE IN 
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and 
Others. 


The Story of Fierrefonds. 


“Lhe Empress can very well endow her 
godchild in any case. She may not 

be so Tichly left as she might have been, 
no doubt. The Pierrefonds liquidation 
was hardly satisfactory. The first Napo- 
leon bought the chateau when it came 
into the market alter the revolution for 
some 3,000 francs. The third Napoleon 
restored it and paid Viollet-Leduc to super- 
intend the work. He also placed at 
Pierrefonds a collection of arms which 
had cost him over £20,000. After the 
fall of the Empire the restored Pierre- 
fonds was claimed by the Republic, 
and if the Impress got anything for 
the collection it was nothing like its 
value. Still, only last year she sold a 
property in the Landes for rather more 
than a million francs. 


Prince Soltikoff. 
“The story of a lady now relegated 
to seclusion, who among other 
titles had borne that of “Princess 
Alexis Soltikoff,’ reminds me of the 
only occasion on which I ever beheld 
the father of Prince Alexis in what 
you might call “a state of mind.” 
The late Prince Soltikoff had been 
summoned io give evidence at a court 
some way off in the country in a case 
in which Alexis or this lady, or both, 
were concerned, and the notion of 
having to go and give evidence fairly 
upset his equanimity. Everyone who 
knew “Solty” knows that it took a 
good deal to do that. When a horse 


Bourne & Shepherd 
INDIA 


Above will be seen a Chinese triumphal arch erected at Rangoon 
during their Royal Highnesses’ visit 


or a theatrical venture went wrong, as 


both very often did, he would always 
pay up. But this summons fairly 
affrighted him, and it was only when 


he had been made to understand that a 
worse thing might happen to him for 
“contempt ” that he could be got to go, 


and he never spoke of the ordeal without 
a shudder, 
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HE amazing facts and figures 
collected by the Royal Com- 
mission on London Traffic has 


brought Charing Cross into re- 
newed fame as the centre of the entire 
hurly- burly, How many Londoners know 
what ‘ ‘ Charing * means? No, it does. not 
mean chére reine, in allusion to Queén 
Eleanor. This. derivation has been justly 
described by Professor Skeat as “ too funny 
to be pernicious.” With equal force he 
might have said that it is too pernicious 
to be funny. 


The Learned Cabman. 
h evertheless, as Colonel W. F. Prideaux 
shows in last week’s Notes and 


Queries, this Cockney ety- 
mology will be hard to 
destroy. He was recently 


compelled to hear it at a 
public dinner from the lips 
of a speaker who was pro- 
posing the health of Queen 
Alexandra. After comparing 
her Majesty with Eleanor of 
Castile, with regard to the 
affection they both inspired, 
this orator remarked, ‘‘ Not 
a cabman passes the statue 
of King Charles but he re- 
calls the chere -rveine after 
whom Charing Cross was 
named.” Colonel Prideaux 
thinks that this absurd error 
dates from an article which 
appeared in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine in 1814. 


Pudding Chare. 
AS a boy on Tyneside I 
was very familiar with 
the word, “chare,” in such 
Newcastle street names as 
Pudding Chare and Broad 
Chare. . The name is found 
in certain narrow streets of 
the ‘canny toon” which are 
now slums. Pudding Chare, 
in particular, I rege urded with 
dread asa place of squalor 
and broken noses. “ Chare” 
signifies a turn. A charing 
is a turning, and Charing 
village took its name from 
the marked charing or turn- 
ing of the Thames at. the spot. Such is 
the simple origin of “ Charing’ Cross, 
endorsed by Mr. Holden Macmichael in 
his recent book on that locality. Thus 
the word which is attached to Newcastle 
slums is good enough for the most imposing 
spot in the capital of the Empire. 


A Light that Failed. 


A propos of the present traffic problem it 

is curious that both motor ‘buses 
and “ tubes '’—those hopes of the future— 
are a revival, not a novelty, in London. 
Both were tried, and they came to nothing. 
Hancock's “ Era” and ‘“ Autopsy ” steam 
omnibuses were running in London more 
than seventy years ago. In 1835 they 


‘Ah, monsieur! Ah, 
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By John 0’ London. 


were superseded by Hancock's improved 
“Automaton.” This was a triumph in its 
way, yet its breakdowns were many, and 
the chief attraction of all three was their 
newness. Hence they were transferred from 
one route to another as their freshness 


palled. 


A Record. 


“The. * Automaton” once steamed a mile 

in the Bow Road at the rate of 
twenty-one miles an hour. For the most 
part it panted between the City and the 
Angel at Islington, and I believe that a 
few. old Londoners can even now remem- 
ber its lumbering arrivals and departures. 


_ It was running as late as 1840. 


CORRECTE CHOSE DE KINGSWAY 


Oh! c’est tres snob. C’est un walk over” 


The proposed purchase from the London County Council of the lease of the land 
on the Strand and Kingsway for the purposes of a Parisian {theatre and colonnade 
of shops has suggested to the tailors of Paris the desirability of introducing proper 


fashions for men into this country. 


Parcel Tubes. 


It is quite on the cards that we shall 

yet revive the Pneumatic Despatch 
Tube. Such a tube formerly ran from No. 
245, Holborn, to Euston and was used for 
the carrying of a considerable weight , of 
parcels. At its opening in 1865 several 
gentlemen made the journey to and fro, 
lying as comfortably as they might in the 
bogies intended for parcels. The company 
which laid this tube intended to develop a 
big system of similar tubes for the carrying 
of goods under the London streets. They 
projected thirty-five miles of them, but the 
capital required, £1,250,000, was not 
forthcoming, and the idea as a whole 
languished. 
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1 make a triumph, le costume sportife Chamberlaine. 
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Trams at the Marble Arch. 


s for horseless tramways, our grand- 
mothers sucked that egg dry. The 
Bayswater Road line laid down by the 
luckless Mr. Train was the wonder of 
Londoners in 1861. In his book on Rail- 
way Medals and Tokens Mr. G. W. J. Potter 
illustrates a medal inscribed with the words, 
“Marble Arch Street Railway Company, 
Limited.” This company was soon pro- 
secuted for obstructing the highways and 
it had to demolish its lines, not, however, 
before the inhabitants of Islington had 
enthusiastically, if prematurely, invited 
Train to invade their streets with his 
“railway.” Everyone knows how poor 
Train, who lad been on the high road 
- to fortune, dropped. out of 

public sight and ‘ended his 
days as a friend .of the 
sparrows in the Central Park 
at New York. 


After 200 Years. 


mong the curious docu- 
ments laid before the 
present royal commission 
were photographs taken 
specially to show how cer- 
tain City streets are blocked 
by carts and trade vehicles. 
But this trouble is very old. 
It inspired part of Gay’s 
Trivia, published in 1716. 
He wrote :-— 


Here laden carts with thund'ring 
waggons meet, 

Wheels clash with wheels and bar 
the narrow street. 


Peer or Beer ? 
Eyes in 1634 Sir William 
Davenant _ satirically 
remarked that the stranger 
in a London hackney coach 
had often to wait “till the 
quarrel be decided whether 
six of your nobles sitting 
together shall stop and give 
way to as many barrels of 
beer.” He declared that 
London was the only metro- 
polis in Europe ‘“ where there 
is wonderful dignity belong- 
ing to carts.” That is true 
still, but’ then where else will 
yyou find such carts or such 
carmen? Or,:let me add, such horses ? 
In this connection I should like to quote 
two stanzas of a fine little poem by Miss 
Ethel Ashton called “ The Patient People: 
a Song of London's Horses” :— 


From hush-time of the dawning 
Till another dawn is here, 
Through summer sun and winter snow, 
Be weather dark or clear, 
. With wheels upon the road, and wheels 
On all this London ground, 
I hear the patient people go their long, long round. 


We urge and press, in shifting seas, 
That none may stay nor stem, 
We goad the patient people on, 
And take no thought for them ; 
But sometimes, when the way is hard, 
And they go painfully, 
I wonder what the patient people think of me. 


The patient people are now to suffer their 
last trial—extinction. 
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The Herkomer Trophy. 
M rs. Edward Manville read a delightful 
paper last week to the Ladies’ 
Automobile Club entitled ‘A Try for the 
Herkomer Trophy.’ It will be remem- 
bered that Mrs. Manville, driving a Daimler 
car, was the only lady competitor in the 
great touring contest last year for the 
trophy presented by the celebrated artist, 
Professor Hubert von Herkomer. Though 


not victorious she made a bold bid: for 
the prize, and was a universal favourite 
by her skilful and plucky driving. 


TO RUN ON RAILS 


The car depicted above has just been despatched 
by the Rover Company, Ltd., to South America. 
It is to be used on the Chilian State Railways. 
Flanged wheels are used in place of the ordinary 
pneumatic-tyred wheels 


German Hospitality. 

Marty interesting stories were told by 
* Mrs. Manville of the kindly treat- 
ment accorded to her by everyone in 
Germany, from princes to peasants. The 
following is an instance: “ Quite towards 
the end of the day, as we were nearing 
Baden-Baden we passed a big hotel where 
there was a crowd of people waiting for 
the cars to pass, and there I saw three 
great big Germans, with the proper sort 
of scars all over their faces, standing with 
three glasses. They called out to me to 
stop. I asked my controller’s permission, 
which he gave—I expect he saw the 
glasses—and then these men came up to 
me and said they had been waiting and 
watching for me to come, and had each of 
them got a drink, one beer, one wine, and 
one milk, to offer for my refreshment.” 
Mrs. Manville took the milk, and the 
German official on the car no doubt 
accounted for the rest. 


Crying Not Allowed. 
er husband was also driving a Daimler 
car in the contest, and Mrs. Manville 
was more concerned in his victory than 
in her own. Ona very hot day they were 
driving within some distance of each 
other, Mrs. Manville leading, and both 
were most anxious about their tyres as 
the broiling sun was giving much trouble. 
Her husband was then first favourite for 


the race, and all was going well when one 


of his tyres suddenly burst. When Mrs. 
Manville heard the report she was seized 
with dismay, and turning to the German 
official observer seated on her car she said, 
“Please may ‘I stop and cry?” ‘The 
stolid German replied, ‘‘ No; go on!” and 
then he busily turned over the pages of his 
huge book of instructions to see if there 
was any rule about drivers who wanted to 
stop and cry. He found none, but after 
thinking for some minutes he permitted 
her to go to her husband. 


Motor -’Bus_ Develcp- 
ment. 


he doom of the 

horse-drawn 
omnibus in London 
is foreshadowed in 
the speech made by 
the chairman of the 
London Road Car 
Company at the 
shareholders’ meeting 
last week. Mr. Moore 
declared that “the 
horse-drawn car can 
have no chance 
against the swifter- 
running motor.” His 


A SMART CAR 


The handsome C.G.V. car here illustrated has a semi-Limousine body. It 
was recently delivered to Mr. Tremayne by the London Motor Garage Co. 


company deserves credit for its persistent 
efforts to arrive at a satisfactory form of 
motor ‘bus, for as far back as 1899 it 
was experimenting in this directien. The 
company thus seems to possess a strong 
claim to the title of being the pioneer 
of the motor-’bus movement. 


London Traffic. 
“T’wo more great volumes have been 
added to the report issued by the 
Royal Commission on London Traffic. 
Over a hundred plans and diagrams are 
included in the Blue-books, and they give 
many interesting side-lights on the huge 
problem which has to be dealt with 
where many millions of people have to be 
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constantly transported from point to point 
of the congested area known as Greater 
London. Most instructive is the map 
which graphically. shows the number of 
different omnibus lines running through 
the main streets and also the number of 
cars which pass per hour. In Oxford 
Street one has the choice of twenty-nine 
lines of “buses, and the number of cars 
passing per hour is 462. At the Bank 
642 "buses pass in the hour. The advent 
of quick motor traffic will relieve much 
of the congestion which at present 
prevails. i 


A Car for the East. 


“The King of Siam is thoroughly up to 

date in matters motoring judging 
by the new car which he has had built 
for him. This is a powerful 28-36-h.p. 
Daimler with a seven-seated body built 
by the Lacre Motor Company. The car 
has glass wind screens, a canopy, and 
side curtains, so that it can be completely 
covered in if necessary, and when needed 
can be quickly converted into an open 
car. The vehicle presents a very smart 
appearance, and as an all-British product 
it shows how well the home industry is 
progressing in every branch of auto- 
mobilism nowadays. 


Doing Europe by Car. 


novel idea has 
been evolved by 
an American moto- 
rist, Mr. T. Winton 
Henderson. He pro- 
poses to arrange a 
series of motor - car 
tours through Europe 
for Americans, the 
entire land journey 
being made by auto- 
mobile. These tours 
will afford American 
visitors a new way 
of doing Europe; 
but in these countries 
where the speed limit 
is at a low figure our 
hustling cousins may 
perhaps feel inclined 
to chafe at the delay. 
Sut the open-air life, 
the absence of worry, 
and the novelty of the method will amply 
compensate for a lessened mileage, and 
Americans are just the people to appreciate 
such a mode of touring. 


The Kriéger Electric Carriage. 
mongst the most successful types of 
electric carriages now in operation is 
the Kriéger, which has many special features 
to commend it to the favour of purchasers. 
Built by a firm which has great experience 
in this class of work, it is constructed 
throughout in the best possible style. The 
electric motors are mounted close to the 
front wheels, and in the Kriéger system 
the front instead of the back wheels are 
driven. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


New Coats and their Colourings. 

Ore of the most decisive pronouncements 
of La Mode with regard to. the 

coming season concerns the wrap coat. 

The ubiquity of the princess robe and 

corselet gown renders the possession of one 

or more smart garments of a nominally 

protective order an absolute necessity, and 

the fiat has gone forth that for both day 

and evening wear white faced cloth shall 

reign supreme. Hard on its heels, how- 

ever, come the whole range of pastel tints, 

or failing these for 

economy’s sake black 

is not only permissible 

but may be extremely 

smart. 


t Peter Robinson’s, 


Oxford Street, 
the other day I en- 
countered the ideal 


wrap in white cloth, 
the charms of which 
are indicated in some 
degree by the accom- 
panying sketch. When 
Browning wrote that 
memorable couplet, 
“The little more and 
how much it is, The 
little less and what 
worlds away,’ he 
might well have been 
discussing the Empire 
coat, for in the example 
sketched it will be 
seen how very much 
has been done by the 
slight modification of 
the Empire tendencies, 
converting it at once 
from a rather trying to 
a universally becoming 


mode, 
The embroidery 
which furnishes 
the deep yoke collar is 
a magnificent piece of 
work reproducing an 
old Greek design and 
is a very marvel of 
delicate workmanship 
in which every stitch 
seems to tell. Very 
becoming is the effect 
of the plain stitched 
bretelles finished with 
a button rosette at 
either end, the latter 
being rounded by 
the way. Two deep 
insertions of the 
same — embroidery 
are let into the 
skirts of the coat, 
finished off at each 
end by a strapping 
corresponding in 
every detail with 
the bretelles. The 
sleeves, too, are 
similarly adorned, 
and there is a white satin lining whose 
exquisite sheen proclaims its superfine 
quality at first glimpse. Its attractions, 
however, culminate in a charming little 
turn-over collar of white taffetas edged 
with gold braid and completed by the 
most novel and highly successful cravat 
and ends. In this case use is certainly 
combined with beauty, for it suggests at 
once a charming opera coat and the 
smartest of carriage wraps. 


The Question of Price. 
The question of price is one that con- 
cerns us all vitally, and during my 
recent visit to the mantle department at 
Peter Robinson’s I came to the conclusion 
that here, at all events, there is nothing 
to affright the most parsimonious, for 
there are really smart coats to be had 
from £3 18s. 6d., a surprisingly low figure 
for a silk-lined garment of good cloth, cut 
and made in the firm’s own workrooms. 
One might almost say that from that price 


A L'XURIOUS CLOTH COAT 


At Feter Robinson's, Oxford Street, W. 


upwards the qualities rise by guinea steps 
to 40 guineas, a statement implying, of 
course, a huge variety. Very beautiful 
are some of the all-lace garments to le 
found here, and 1 was enormously im- 
pressed by the value of an extraordinarily 
cheap little garment in pastel serge, the 
price whereof is only £2 18s. 6d. Indeed, 
no matter what your requirements may be, 
you cannot possibly do Letter than consult 
the authorities at this famous house. 
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A Distinctive Trade Mark. 


[During the coming season every model 
produced by the famous firm of 
Paquin, 3, Rue de la Paix, and 39, Dover 
Street, Mayfair, London, W., will be dis- 
tinguished by the possession of a white 
waist-band bearing the name of Paquin 
woven in green letters. Clients should 
make a point of observing this detail in 
their own interests as owing to the trade 
mark having been extensively counter- 
feited during recent years the firm’ has 
decided to make perio- 

dical alteration in the 


same. 
Thread Lace and 
Valenciennes. 


very effective 
blouse fashioned 
to accompany a corse- 
let skirt of smoke-grey 
cloth is of coarse thread 
lace, the entire design 


4 of which is overrun 
f with quillings. of 
white Valenciennes. 


The effect is essentially 
light and fluffy, | re- 
minding one of the first 
glimpse of a Devon- 
shire orchard in full 
bloom on a_ spring 
\ morning. . The . said 
blouse was furnished 
| with a vest and acces- 
\ sories Of tarnished silver 
3} lace, with an outlining 
\ thread of black silk here 
' and there and a knot 
i of apple-green velvet 
\ dominating the whole 
creation. 


The Cape Sleeve. 
he cape sleeve has 
firmly established 
its claim to considera- 
tion in connection with 
~ the corselet bolero. It 
is, indeed, the first step: 


on the road to the 
revival of the cape 
itself. In Paris the 


latter is already seen, 
a mantelet of silk or 
lace being an almost 
indispensable adjunct 
to the princess. robe 
for street wear. Very 
dainty little garments: 
of this type are those 
evolved from fan- 
pleated taffetas. Inam 
example seen recently 
the cape was secured 
in front with long stole 
ends of black velvet. 


Colours and Comestibles. 
t seems characte- 
ristic of the present 
somewhat material age that whatever 
nuance lappens to be in the zenith of 
fashionable favour must be named ‘after 
some edible. With currant, raspberry, 
burgundy and wine, angelique, pistache, 
and almond we are all positively satiated, 
and now we are likely to have a surleit of 
mushroom and fig, these being the most 
recent additions. The latter is a parti- 
cularly pretty tone of green, of course, 
the former an exquisite shade of brown. 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME. 


t is remarkable what perfection the mechanical piano-player 
has reached, It is an invention that hascome to stay as 
one of the most useful contrivances for providing families and 
public audiences with classical music of which the technique 
and pathos are perfect. 


“he Chase and Baker piano- -player is essentially an instru- 
ae manufactured by musicians for musicians, and from that 
point of view it has the highest claim to distinction. The 
manufacturers had the adv antage of studying the best models on 

‘the market before they 


The Chase and 2 ae 
Baker piano-player is 
the newest pattern to 
be introduced to. this 
country, and with 
marked swiftness it 
has come to occupy a 
leading place amongst 
the finest piano-players 
in England. It is the 
most ingeniously-con- 
trived and most per- 
fectly-manufactured on., 
the market, and has by 
the exercise of great 
care and experience 
become the embodi- 
ment of all that is 
good in the latest 
developments and im- 
provements of its kind. 

The thoroughness 
that is the keynote of 
the instrument and of 
its music rolls, together 
with the refinement of 
touch, due largely to 
the triple bellows, com- 
bine to make “the 
player with the green 
rolls”” one of the best 
on the market. 


THE CHASE AND BAKER PIANO-PLAYER 


— commenced to manu- 
facture their superb 
instrument, and they 
took full advantage of 
the opportunity. 

Time is either the 
greatest enemy or the 
greatest friend of 
piano-players, and the 
gratifying increase in 
the sales during the 
past two years proves 
conclusively that time 
is the greatest friend 
of the Chase and Baker 
company, whose excel- 
lent work is known to 
all music-lovers. who 
desire the love of music 
to increase. 

The showrooms are 
at 45 and 47, Wig- 
more Street, London, 
W., and visitors are 
welcome to test the 
merits of this excel- 
lent piano-player for 
themselves at any time 
during the ordinary 
business hours. Book- 
let will be sent on 
application. 


BOOKS FOR NOTHING—A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


] t is a rather surprising statement to make, but we believe we 

are well within the mark when we say that thousands of 
books, each of 120 pages and well illustrated, are being sent 
out free every week to people applying for them. The mere 
fact that they are applied for in such large numbers shows that 
they are of special interest and value. The moving spirit 
behind this gigantic free book-distribution is Lloyd's ay Teekly 
News, the proprietors of which have conceived and are carrying 
out the idea of obtaining increased popularity for their paper 
by selling an enormous edition of “ The International Library,” 


consisting of twenty handsome volumes of the best of the 
world’s best books, at a marvellously low price and on espe- 
cially convenient terms. Particulars of this comprehensive 
work are given on one of the advertisement pages in this week’s 
issue. The 120-page free book, which will be sent post free to 
all who apply for it, contains copious selections from the library, 
including a number of illustrations, and tells all about one of 
the most remarkable book enterprises of modern times. We 
strongly commend this attractive free book to the attention of 
our readers, for it is a volume which will well repay perusal. 


Our Eighteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS. SERIES 
The series consists of thirteen double Paper. 
BS issued consecutively from Janu- 
ary 3. THe Tarier will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. No one can win 


New Street, 


and the sheets should be halves of note 


4. Answers to Acrostic 10, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Tur TarLer, Great 
London, 
delivered not later 
Monday, March 19. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Eighteenth Series) 
TD 40: sR Os Te SE 
Be Ole Pas iNOS ¢O 


A 

Be eas N 
BG bc must sabe Moly oR rep 
s 

Oo 


s E 3. 
than first post on Poe ee ee a 
5 E Cc H 
6. ¥ E N 


more than one first, second, or third prize 
in the year. 

The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly. For the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the Editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
oe 7 

. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in- large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not more than twelve letters. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 


pw 


un 


Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Eighteenth Series) 


2. Five-cratered mount of sea-girt land. 
Art gallery far-famed and grand. 


To this five-lettered lady's name 
Two pretty actresses lay claim. Saxon, Strathdon, Square, Toddy, Tomwin, Topsy, 


If you have bowled upon a green, 
How great a part this plays you've seen, Victor, Violette, Waimate, Wyst, Windsor, Wilmer, 


Correct answers to No. 7 have been received from: 
A. E. H., Aitchie, Aggio, Alnwick, Abbess, Ajanda, 
Almeria, Amond, Bulbul, Bimbo, Bafford, Bicho-Feo, Bub, 
Badger, Bryn, Blackie, Bottler, Beginner, Comfort, Cross- 
jack, Colleen, Coclic, Caldan, Cuthbert, Chippie, Child, 


When our persons are normal, Dita, Dumps, Dumnorix, Doune, Daddy, Dignity, 
Of these we have two; 

Though they have to be cut now 
And then, it is true. 


Edina, Enos, Ebor, Elim, Eliot, Eastwind, Elms, Floski, 
Freda, Gopher, Geomat, Godfrey, Glycin, Heath, Hope, 
Hati, Hecila, Hoopoe, Joey B., Jasmin, Justina, Joker, 
Jacko, Judy, Kamsin, Keys, Ko, Keewee, Kwati, Lorelei, 


1, Flying o'er the storm-tossed sea ; Lawson, Mother-bunch, Mudjekeewis, Madj Mink 
Long-wing'd bird—what can you be? gator eas eee Raa aE ey 


Merry-monk, Mrs. Pinap, M. L. H., Mars, Orion, Owlet, 
Oak, Puck, Pelham, Phanta, Pop, Pinger, Peglet, Quixot, 
Quill, Roma, Rita, Roy, Rehtam, Speedwell, St. Quentin, 
Segontium, Sheward, She, Sunny Jim, Skerry, Sa, St. X., 


Truth, Tamworth, Theoc, Tobias-John, Tivoli, Ubique, 


Wilcet, Wimble, Workitout, Yellow, Zeus, Zimmy, 
Zyzy, Zenas, 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Friday, March 23, and Friday, April 6 
General Contango Days—Monday, March 26, and Monday, April 9 
Day Days—Wednesday, March 28, and Wednesday, April 11 
Consols—Wednesday, April 4 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


The Stock Exchange Outlook. 
“The slump in Kaffirs has become the predominant factor in 

the Stock Exchange situation. The probability is that 
when the settlement this week is over it will be seen that there 
was no foundation for nine-tenths of the alarmist stories in 
circulation a few days ago and that bear selling had quite as 
much to do with the extent of the fall 
as the liquidation of which so much 
was heard. A glance at the table of 
South African prices which is set out 
in the adjoining column will demon- 
strate, however, the serious collapse 
that the past fortnight has witnessed. 
Ministers have admitted their recog- 
nition of the fact that the prosperity of 


the Transvaal. is indissolubly bound 
up in that of the mining industry. 


The next, point to which their eyes 
must be opened is that the losses repre- 
sented by the depreciation in the values 
of such shares as those of the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, the East Rand 
Proprietary, or the South African Gold 
Trust are bringing ruin not to the 
hated “helots cf Park Lane” but to 
tens of thousands of investors scattered 
over the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. Of course, it will be only a 
matter of time for the other markets 
to shake themselves clear of the Kaffir 
Circus. Gold is flowing steadily into 
the country and trade is booming. 
put in the meantime universal distrust 

engendered by such a state of affairs 
as prevailed in Throgmorton Street 
last week. 


“here is, however, much truth in the 
adage that it is always darkest 


THE DAT LER 


floated as John Wright and Co., Ltd., to carry on the business of 
gas engineering, but the name was changed to its present form in 
1goo, when the Eagle Range and Gas” Stove Company, Ltd., 
was absorbed. John Wright and Co. had paid 15 per cent. for 
the six years preceding ‘the amalgamation, while the Eagle 
Range Company came in with a record of 20 per cent. for 
four years. Since the amalgamation, which entailed the 
increase of the capital from £120,000 to £223,000—a stepping 
stone to the further enlargement to £292,000 in 1902—the 
Ordinary dividend has been maintained at the highly satis- 
factory rate of 20 per cent. Although the company has 
twice within the past few. years increased - its capital there 
has never been any appeal to the general public. The accu- 
mulations of the reserve fund have been apportioned as special 
dividend, the distribution \ coinciding . with the issue of 
new shares for the subscription of which‘it: has provided the 
wherewithal. Last year’s. profits were the biggest in the 
history of the company. The exact amount was £54,785, an 
improvement of rather more than 
£1,000 on the previous record of 
the preceding year. The company 
has upwards of £88,000 invested in 
first-class securities, and as the £1 
shares can be bought at 3% or there- 
abouts they represent, making allow- 
ance for accrued dividend, a fair 6% 
per cent. industrial holding. 


The Kaffir Slump. 


ontending political parties have 
done their best to demonstrate 
to the electorate by facts and figures 
that the opposite side is_ stez adily 
bringing the Empire to ruin. I submit 
to my readers a little table of prices 
in which may be found the material 
for mental exercise in apportioning 
between Radicals and Conservatives 
the responsibility for the awful shrink- 
age which has taken place in the 
South African mining market. The 
four dates which I have selected for 
the purpose of this illustration are :— 
1) June 1go2, the Monday fol- 
lowing the declaration of peace after 
the Boer War, which, it will be 
remembered, was made on a Sunday. 
(2) June 1, 1904, the date of the 
arrival in South Africa of the first 
batch of Chinese labourers. 


2 


rn) 


before the dawn, and in the big bear 
account that has been built up within 
the House may be found the salvation 
of the market. The Algeciras con- 
ference draws out its weary length, but its happy conclusion 
would be the signal for a startling transformation in the 
international markets, Consols are even now on the up grade, 
and the advance in Grand Trunks shows no sign of weakening. 
The over-subscription of the capital offered last week by Carl 
Hentschel, Ltd., proves that there is plenty of money available 
for sound business propositions. 


The South African Merchants’ Prayer. 


y AN representative meeting of merchants of the United Kingdom 
engaged in commerce in and with South Africa was held 
at Winchester House, E.C., on Thursday last, when a resolution 
was passed respectfully praying his Majesty’s Government :—— 
To facilitate the equitable adjustment of the great labour problems which are 
disastrously affecting not only the mining interests of the Transvaal but also the 
commercial and agricultural industries of the whole of the colonies, whose develop- 
ment needs all the native labour available, augmented by all the imported labour 


requisite. 
he chair at this important gathering was taken by Mr. 
William Garland Soper, J.P., whose portrait is reproduced 
on this page. He is the senior partner in the well-known firm 
of Davis and Soper of 54, St. Mary Axe, E.C., London agents 
to the Cape Town Municipality. Mr. Soper was chairman of 
the Sheba Mine in its palmy days, and London chairman of the 
Johannesburg Waterworks Company before its absorption by 
the Rand Water Board. He also presided over the deliberations 
of the now defunct African Writers’ Club. 


A Leading Birmingham Industrial. 
he Birmingham Stock Exchange has a group of industrial 
securities of its own with which local investors are, very 
properly, highly content. An excellent representative of this 
group is found in the Ordinary shares of John Wright and 
Eagle Range, Ltd. Sixteen years ago the company was first 


MR. WILLIAM GARLAND SOPER, J.P. 


Who presided at the meeting of South African merchants 
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(3) January 13, 1g06, the date of 
the defeat of Mr. Balfour in East 
Manchester, which marked the success 
of the Radical campaign and the anti- 
Chinese labour movement; and 

(4) March 1906, when the Kaffir Circus was reflecting 
the effects of ten days of parliamentary discussion. 


2 


aes 


June 2, June 1, 3 Jan. 13, March 2, 

1902 1904 1906 1906 
Anglo-French - - - 53% 2 az 118 
Consolidated Goldfields - 10% 13 6355 435, 
East Rands - - - - 10% 8 7 43°; 
Rand Mines - - - - 133 103 a5 58 
South African Gold Trust - 41 53 44. ais 
Angelo Sea ease 1 7 5t 33 
City and Suburban - - 75 63 5h 4t 
Crown Reef - - - 18 14% 128 12 
Ferreira - - - - 251 21 20 367 Fy 
Geduld - - - - 9 6% Grey ait 
Geldenhuis Estate - SY fa 5355 4 32 
Knight's - - - <20eQ 5e 4 3 
Robinson £5 shares — - - «it 5 83 7% 
Robinson Deep - - ieee 5i5 4q5 
Wemmer~ - - 2 Bonaire I Pe 


Company Meetings in Johannesburg. 
Wreat has done as much as anything to put Kaffir mining 
shares out of favour with the investor on this side is his 
somewhat belated awakening to the fact that he has absolutely 
no voice in the management of the companies in which he is 
interested. In not one South African directorate out of twenty 
have the British shareholders a single nominal representative. 
The result is that the boss of each group, with his handful of 
satellites, carries on the management with the very faintest 
apology for formality. The law prescribes that once in each 
year a meeting shall be held in Johannesburg or Pretoria, as the 
case may be, for the consideration of annual accounts. The 
following extract from the Johannesburg South African M ines 
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Commerce, and Industries of February 3, 1906, affords some 
indication of the way in which the letter of the law is 
observed :— 
Investors’ Diary.—FortTHcoMinG Company MEETINGS. 
February 5.—Robinson Group companies at offices of the 


company :— 
Langlaagte [Estate and G. M. Co. - - 9.15 a.m. 
Block “B” Langlaagte Estate - = OBO 
Langlaagte Expl. and Building Co., Ltd. 9.45, 
Randfontein Estates G. M. Co. - =) 10:05 3; 
Porges Randfontein G. M. Co. - a1 TOMS) ts 
South Randfontein G. M. Co. = Ep fo atagioy 0} 
North Randfontein G. M. Co. - Seva aay car) 
Robinson Randfontein G. M. Co. - Sata eeneo)y yi 
Block “A” Randfontein G. M. Co. she alia Saas, 
Mynpacht Randfontein G. M. Co. a fees Gents 
West Randfontein G. M. Co. - - 12.5 p.m. 
East Randfontein G. M. Co. - Esha yiyoiit na 
Ferguson Randfontein G. M. Co. - eos Sains 
Van Hulsteyn RandfonteinG.M.Co. - 12.5 ,, 
Johnstone Randfontein G. M. Co. BESS ei 
T2.5 ” 


Stubbs Randfontein G. M. Co. — - = 


\ceetenaeemie 


London United Tramways. 
“Lhe report for the year 1905, 
which was submitted on 
Monday to the shareholders of the 
London United Tramways, Ltd., 
shows that the gross receipts in- 
creased £5,114, while the operat- 
ing expenses decreased by £874. | 
The total number of passengers | 
carried during the year was up- 
wards of 4g millions, an increase 
of rather more than one million. 
The unfortunate point is that 
with this growth in receipts there 
has also been a steady increase in 
the amount of the capital, with 
the result that the dividend on 
the Ordinary shares has declined 
to 3 per cent. for the year, which 
compares badly with the 8 per 
cent. distributed for 1go2 and 
1903. I agree, however, with 
Sir Clifton Robinson, the manag- 
ing director, that shareholders 
have no reason to lose heart at 
this temporary set - back. The 
company is still in the develop- 
ment stage and therefore unable 
to show its full capacity. It will 
not be long before the capital 
expended on extensions, although 
at present unproductive, will be 
bearing its own burden. On 
Thursday last the Mayor of 
Kingston in full war paint drove 
the first car over the Thames at 
Kingston Bridge and formally 
opened the company’s extension 
into Surrey. This scheme in- 
volves the construction of over 
17 miles of tramways, represent- 
ing in single track over thirty- “sess 
two miles of line. The districts 
coyered include Tooting, Wim- 
bledon, New Malden, Kingston, 
Surbiton, Thames Ditton, and 
Molesey. The London County Council will shortly extend 
its line from the present terminus at Tooting to the border of 
the metropolitan area, where a junction will be effected with 
the .ondon United system, and passengers will be able to go 
from Wimbledon and the Thames Valley right up to Black- 
friars and Westminster Bridges without changing cars. 


welve months ago the chair at the London United 
Tramways meeting was occupied by Mr. Charles T. 
Yerkes, whose death occurred in December last. The new 
chairman of the company, who was making his first public 
appearance as a member of the board on Monday, is Mr. Charles 
James Cater Scott, one of the most busily engaged of our City 
men. He is chairman of the general court of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company, a director of the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company of London as well as of 
the United Railways of the Havana, the Mexican, and the 
Manila railways. He is chairman of the Schibaieff Petroleum 
Company and has a seat on the board of the London and 


MR. C. J. CATER SCOTT 


Chairman of the London United Tramways 
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County Bank. Last but not least he is chairman of the London 
and India Docks Company. My artist caught an impression 
of him in one of his brief adjournments from labour to 
refreshment. 


The Thames Barrage Scheme. 


t fell to the lot of Mr. Cater Scott as spokesman for the dock 
interests to lead the opposition at the conference at the 
Mansion House on Wednesday afternoon on the scheme for the 
construction of a dam or barrage across the Thames at 
Gravesend, supplemented by adjustable sluices and a series of 
very large locks. ‘The promoters claimed that the dam would 
convert the river into a long lake with numerous affluents so 
that ships drawing 30 ft. could go up, to London Bridge at any 
hour of the day or night without waiting for tides. Mr. Cater 
Scott contended that the dam would create a serious hindrance 
to the trade of the port of London and would involve the 
locking of the entire shipping. Mr. Innes Rogers pointed out 
that the scheme had been repeatedly before the London 
Chamber of Commerce only to be dismissed as not worthy of 


consideration. It would involve half-a million a year in extra 
charges on the port without giving any proportionate 


advantage to traders, while even 
= the promoters admitted an esti- 
‘| mated cost of five millions. In 

| the result the proposal to appoint 
a committee to inquire into the 
| project was rejected by an oyer- 
whelming majority. 


| Price’s Patent Candle Company. 
| Within the past twelve months 
the directors of Price’s 
Patent Candle Company, Ltd., 
have lost by death their colleague, 
Mr. Thomas Cooke Wright, who 
had been chairman for upwards 
of thirty years. His place is now, 
| occupied by Sir Peter Spokes, who 
| had filled the deputy chair since 
March, 1881. The £16 shares of 
this company, now selling in the 
market at £37 or thereabouts, 
reprerent one of the soundest 
industrial investments in the list. 
The fifty-ninth annual general 
meeting is to be held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel on Friday, 
when accounts will be submitted 
showing a piolit of £8,977 for the 
year 1g05 ona total share capital 
ol £600,0c0o. There is a reserve 
| fund of £100,000 and various insur- 
/ ance and pension funds represented 
| onthe other side of the accounts 
by investments in first-class secu- 
rities to the amount of £399,420. 
The cividend for the past five 
years has been at the uniform 
rate of 35s. per share, and this is 
but slightly below ‘the 38s. paid 
for 1899, which marked the climax 
of a steady rise from 25s. in 1893. 
Despite the competition of elec- 
tricity, gas, and mineral oils the 
candlemaker’s industry is still a 
flourishing one and bids fair so to 
continue. 


Frederick Sage Promises and Results. 


n Tue Tatier of April 5, 1g05, in dealing with the 
prospectus of Trederick Sage and Co., Ltd., | wrote that 

a flourishing industrial business was being turned over to a 
company on terms that did not augur well for the incoming 
shareholders. The vendors were asking in cash £177,502, or 
over £27,000 more than the book values of all the assets, 
while on account of the goodwill—appraised arbitrarily at 
£104,886, or the equivalent of about 44 years’ purchase of the 
average profits—they were graciously pleased to accept about 
two-thirds in shares. At the same time they secured to them- 
selves by contract salaries of £1,200 apiece as managing 
directors for a term of four years. The justification for my 
warning is found in the first report and accounts to September 
30, 1905, showing a net profit of only £46 and no dividend for 
the shareholders. It should not pass without notice that the 
shares have been persistently offered for sale by outside brokers 
during the past few weeks, when these unsatisfactory results 
must have been known to the favoured few. Recivatp Grarp. 


